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20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00 


&@”~ A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—On 10 lines, or more, 4 times. 
10 # cent.; &8times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 20 
cent. ; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 # cent. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 per cent; 8 
times, 20 ® cent. ; 13 times, 25 # cent. ; 26 times, 
40 # cent. ; 52 times, SO # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 per cent; 8 
times, 25 # cent.; 13 times, 30 # cent; 26 times, 
50 # cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


2 On larger Advertisements discounts wil! 
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Our Club Rates are: $1.90 for two copies 
(to the same or different st-offices); and for 
THREE or more copies, 90 cents each. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the 
publishers or its discontinuance, and the 
payment of all arrearages is made. 


Sample Copies of the Bee JOURNAL will be 
sent FREE upon application. Any one getting up 
a club, can have Sample Copies sent to those they 
desire to interview, by sending the names to this 
Office ; or we we will send them all! to the agent. 


Foreign Postage.—To al! countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, 50 cents extra. To all 
countries NOT in the Universal Postal Union, 
$1.00 more than the subscription price. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had 
Register your Letter, affixing stamps both for 
ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
Money sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK ; otherwise 
itisnot. Do not send Checks on Local Banks, 
for they cost us 25 cents each, at the Banks here, 
to get them cashed. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Ills.— Some postmasters in the 
country insist on making such payable at some 
sub-station of Chicago, but we want them drawn 
on the main office. 


Postage Stamps of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits,— The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. If not given within two weeks 
after sending the money, write to us, for there 
must be something wrong. Do not wait months 
or years, and then claim a mistake. The 
subscription is paid to the END OF THE 
MONTH indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
is a continual statement of account. 


We will take Canadian paper money for 
subscription or books: and Canadian postage 
stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 


Do not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. Both may be sent 
in one envelope, but must be on separate pieces 
of paper. 


Never Send Silver in Jetters. It will wear 
holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient way of 
preserving the BEE JOURNAL as fast as received. 
They will be sent, postpaid, for 60 cents each, 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 


Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the Ber 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should any be 
lost in the mails, we will cheerfully replace them 
if notified before all the edition is exhausted. 


Aiways Give the Name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your name 
cannot be found on our List, unless this is done. 


We will Present a Binder for the Bez 
JOURNAL, to any one sending three subscriptions 
to the BEE JOURNAL—with $3.00—direct to us. 


Advertisements for the next Bre JouRNAL 
must reach this office by the Saturday of the 
previous week. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Bent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


Thomas &. Newman & Son, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Wholesale Rates to Supply Dealers. 
—On 10 or more copies of one kind we allow 
25 per cent. discount, and pay postage ; or 
when the dealer pays expressage, we allow 
40 per cent. discount. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THomas G. 
NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” in ali 
the various improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly-developing pursuit, and presents the bee- 
keeper with everything that can aid in the suc- 
cessful management of the honey-bee, and at the 
same time produce the most honey in its best and 
most attractive condition. It contains 220 pro- 
fusely-iilustrated pages, and is nicely bound in 
cloth. Price, single copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.80; 
8 copies, $2.55 ; 5 copies, $4.00 ; 10 copies, $7.50. 


Bienen Kultur;—oder Erfolgreiche 
Behandlung der Bienen, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
— This is the principal portion of the book entitled 
“Bees and Honey,” translated into the German 
language. It contains 100 pages, and is bound im 
paper covers. Price, 40 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Apiary Register, by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for the 
Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, ruled and 
printed, and is so arranged that a mere glance will 

1ve 1us complete history. It is strongly bound in 
ull leather. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00 ; for 100 
colonies, $1.25 : for 200 colonies, $1.50 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book. by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains a 
simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and members of 
Local Bee-Conventions ; Model Constitution and 
By-Laws for a Local Society ; Programme for a 
Convention, with Subjects for discussion; List of 
Premiums for Fairs,etc. Size suitable for pocket. 
Price, cloth binding, 50 cts.; leather, 60 ct# 


Money as Food and Medicine, by 
THoMaAs G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various uses 
of Honey as Food; Recipes for mening Seney 
Cakes , Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Mead, ete. Also 
Honey as Medicine, with many valuable sestpes. 
zune popenmnes te intended for consumers, and it 
should be liberally scattered, to create a demand 
for honey.—Price, for either the English or the 
German edition, 5 cts.; one dozen, 40 cts.; 100 for 
$2.50 ; 500 for $10.00 ; 1,000 for $15.00. 


, If 100 or more are ordered, we will 
print the bee-keeper’s card (free) on the cover. 


Why Eat Boner? (Leafiet No. 1), by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.— This leaflet is intended for 
distribution in the bee-keeper’s own | ity, in 
order to create a Local Market.—Price, 100 copies, 
50 cts.; for 500, $2.00 ; for 1,000, $3.25. 


¢@™ If 200 or more are ordered at one 
time, we will print on them the honey-producer’s 
name and address FREE. 


Alsike Clover, (Leafiet No. 2). This is 
intended to scatter among farmers, to induce them 
to plant Alsike Clover for Pastu and Hay,and 
thereby improve the neighborh: for bee-fo . 
Price, 100 for 50 cts.; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.: 


How to Keep Honey, (Leaflet No. 3), 
by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—This leaflet is Geaigped 
to inform producers, dealers and consumers How 
to Keep Honey, so as to preserve its richness and 
flavor, and prevent deterioration by being stored 
in damp and unclean places.— Price, 100 for 50 cts. ; 
500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


The Preperation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care of 
both Comb and Extracted Honey, and instructions 
on the Exhibition of Bees and Honey at Fairs, 
ete.. by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. A chapter from 

Bees and Honey.”’— Price, 10 cts. 


e Boo-Pastarage a Necessity, b THos. 
. NEWMAN.—Progressive vie suggesting W 
Akt iv is a chapter from " Bees and 
oney.”—Price, 10 cts. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding. 
Hints to Beginners, by THoMas G. NEWMAN. A 
chapter from “ Bees and Honey.”—Price, 5 cts. 


Bees in Winter. by Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 
and Cellars. This is 
Honey.”—Price, 5 ots. 


—haff-Packing, Bee Houses 
u chapter from™ Bere and 
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Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by PRorrssorR A. J. CooK.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the times 
on every subject that interests the bee-keeper. It 
is not only instructive, but interesting and thor- 
oughly practical. 1t comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of Bees. Every 
bee-keeper should have a copy of this book in_his 
library for reference at all times. Price,in cloth 
binding, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Boosthoonne, by L. C. 
.—This is a new edition of Mr. M. Quinby’s 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written 
by his son-in-law. It is interesting and covers the 
entire field of bee-keeping and honey-production. 
Its style is plain and forcible, making its readers 
realize the fact that the author is master of the 
subject. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50, 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
This isa cyclopwdia of everything pertaining to 
the care of the Honey-bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as to the 
beginner. It contains facts gleaned from the ex- 
perience of thousands of bee-keepers, all over 
America. Price, cloth binding, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Success in Bee-Culture, as practiced 
and advised by JAMES HEDDON.—It contains 128 
erase. wert pe on good paper, and illustrated. 

t covers the whole field of practical apiculture, 
and is intended for specialists and those who keep 
bees for the profits of the business. Price, 50 cts. 


A Year among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
MILLER.—This is a Talk about some of the imple- 
ments, plans and practices of a bee-keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 years made the 

roduction of honey his exclusive business. Price, 
n cloth binding, 75 cents. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Handy-Book, by 
HENRY ALLEY.—This book contains 270 pages, 
and is acomplete manual of bee-keeping. It gives 
his methods of Queen-Rearing eee for 22 
years. Price, bound in cloth, $1.1 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound in 
cloth, $2.00 ; in paper covers, 31.50. 


Blessed Bees, by Jonn ALLEN.—This is 
a romance of bee-keeping, full of practical infor 
mation and enthusiasm. Price, 75 cents. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—The work Of a master, and will 
always remain a standard. Price, $2.00. 


Dictionary of Practical Apicuiture, 
by Pror. JOHN PHIN.—This book gives the cor- 
nect meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHAS. F. MUTH.—Ilt gives his views on the man- 
agement of Bees, and details his method for the 
cure of Foul Brood. Price, 10 cents. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture as 
set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated by the 
late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooLITTLE.— 
It details his management of Bees, and minutely 
describes his methods for the production and care 
of comb Honey; management of weak colonies ; 
how to control swarming ; how to get the largest 
yield of honey, etc. Price, 5 cents. 


Simmins Non-Swarming Cyetem, as 
applied to hives in present use, by 8. SIMMINS, of 

ngland.—The author claims that it will inaugur- 
ate a new era in modern bee-keeping, and states 
that it is based upon purely natural principles, and 
is the only system that can be relied upon, because 
no other condition exists in the economy of the 
hive that can be applied to bring about the muci- 
desired result—a total absence of any desire to 
swarm. 64 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Foul Brood—Its Cause and Cure, b 
PROF. FRANK R. CHESHIRE, of London, England. 
—This describes his experiments with the use of 
Phenol for the cure of diseases of Bees. It is the 
work of a master mind, and full of very interesting 
matter. Price, 10 cents. 


A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of 15 of its 
Annual Conventions, and full Reports of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions held at Detroit, Mich., 
1885, and Indianapolis, Ind., 1886. Price, 40 cts. 

Reports of either the Detroit or Indianapolis 
Convention separately. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Raise Comb Honey, by 0. 
FOsTER.—It contains 16 and describes his 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 years’ 
practical work and extensive experiments in the 
apiary. Price, 5 cents. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KoHNKE.—It gives 
the origin, development and cure of this bee-dis- 
ease, as t by e ments of the most noted 
scientists and aplaris of Germany. Price, 25 cts. 











The Production of Comb Honey, by 
W.Z. HUTCHINSON. —It discusses the use of Comb 
Foundation—when, where and how to use it, etc, 
Price, 25 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic.—This book contains 1,016 
ages of over a million industrial facts, calcula- 
ions, processes, trade secrets, egal forms, items 
of business, etc., of vast utility to every farmer, 
mechanic and business man. 1s 18 & Veritavie 
treasury of useful knowledge, and well “ wortn its 
weight in gold’’ to any mechanic, business man, 
and farmer, Price, bound in cloth, $2.50. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by CHAS. A. GREEN.—It contains over 50 illustra- 
tions and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells 
how to propagate strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, pears an apples, 
with illustrations showing how to bud, graft, and 

ropagate from layers, etc., with full instructions 
or grafting the grape. Price, 25 cents. 


AB C of Carp-Culture, by MrutTon P. 
PIERCE.—It explains the simplest. cheapest and 
most effective system of carp-culture, and being 
written by the Secretary of the American Carp- 
Cultural Association, it cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable value to all interested in the fascinating avo- 
cation of carp-culture. 100 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


A B C of Potato < Culture, by T. B. 
TERRY.—It tells how to grow potatoes in the larg- 
est quantity, and of the finest quality, with the 
least expenditure of timeand labor. It is not only 
valuavle to potato-growers, but a great partof it 
opesee to the management of almost any crop on 
the farm, especially to the preparation of the soil, 
manures,etc. Price, 40 cents. 

Kendall's Horse-Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse-owners. It has 35 engrav- 
ings, illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseasesin a plain and comprehensive 
manner. has many good recipes, etc. Price, in 
either E ih or German, 25 cents. 


Western World Guide and Hand- 
Boek.—It contains 288 pages of useful informa- 
tion for home-seekers or tourists, capitalists or 
laborers. A vast amount of information not to be 
found elsewhere. Price, 50 cents. 


Practical Turkey Rearing, by Fanny 
FIELD, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
America. Written expressly for those who are 
interested in making the business profitable. All 
turkey-rearers should getit. Price, 25 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
—It contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, . dressing, 
sleeping, bathing, working, etc. 

It tells how to cure boils, burns, chilblains, corns, 
coughs, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, diphtheria, 
dyspepsia, ear-ache, felons, headache, hiccough, 
hoarseness, itching, ptmples, piles, rheumatism, 
ringworm, sore eyes, sore mouth, sore throat, sun- 
stroke, stings and insect bites, toothache, ulcers, 
whooping cough, worms, etc. Price, 25 cents, 


Pocket Dictionary, containing 32,000 
words and phrases, illustrated with 670 are 
320 pages. Always useful and often indispensab 
Price, 50 cents. Mailed free, as a premium for two 
subscriptions to tne AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with $2.00. 


Farmer’s Account Book.—It contains 
166 pages, printed on writing paper, and is ruled 
aad bound. Price, $3.00. e will clubit and the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, for $2.00. 
If you want it sent by mail, add 20 cents for 
e. 


postag 


Fisher’s Grain Tables; For casting up 
the price of grain, produce, hay ; wood measurer 
ready reckoner, tables for plowing, etc. Useful 
to every farmer. Price, 40 cents. 


Poulterer’s Guide, by C. J. WArp.—It 
tell how to treat diseases of pour ,ete. Every 
poultry-producer should have it. ce, 25 cents. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
what we should not eat. Price, 50 cents. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
It gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs 
and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Emerson Binders.—These are made es- 
pecially for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
are lettered in gold on the back. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. Price, 60 cents. 


Constitution and By-Laws.—They are 
for local associations, with the name of the organ- 
ation printed. Price, $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Ribbon Ba for bee- upon 
which is printed ae Seeoben in oepere 1o'cts. 
el t with rosette, 


So cents cach, postpaid. 
Phetegraghs of Rev. L. L. 


Baron of lepsch, or Dzierzon. Price, each. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


It Ought to Have a hundred thou- 
; sand subscribers! This is what Dr. A. B. 

Mason says of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
,NAL. It could have them very easily if its 

uiany friends would exert their influence 
|for it! We have done and are doing all we 
can to make it of permanent value to all the 
| bee- keepers in America, and the more sub- 
| scribers it has, the more it can do for the 
pursuit. Will our friends kindly induce 
their acquaintances who keep bees to send 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR. 
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Soon the Bees will gaily hover, 
O’er the fields of blooming clover ; 
Searching for the sweets there yielding, 
When caressed by love's gay rover. 


Have you heard the jolly varlet ? 
Scarlet-breasted, piping clear, 

Robin’s sure that earth is waking, 
Shaking sloth, and Spring is near ! 


The gentle showers soon will come, 
From more genial Southern skies, 
On the barren hillsides falling, 
And bid the flowers to “ Arise !”’ 








Statistics.—In offering his service as a 
reporter of bee-keepers’ statistics for Yates 
County, N. Y., Mr. A. F. Robson remarks 
as follows : 

I am interested in this matter, as I own 
200 colonies, and I think that this is the 
method. The plan of gptharing the statis- 
tics by the assessors w ll not work in this 
(N. Y.) State, for personal property is ex- 
empt to the amount of one’s debts, and so 
in most cases no questions are asked. 

It is very difficult to mention any method 
which will be suitable to such a vast coun- 
try as America. 


We Regret to learn that Mr. A. Pink- 
erton, of Marshalltown, lowa, was thrown 
from a load of wood some six weeks ago, 
and dislocated his shoulder, as well as in- 
juring his neck. He is getting better now, 
but it was a great affliction for the family— 
his wife having been afflicted with dropsy 
for several years. His report concerning 
the wintering of his bees, is as follows, and 
is dated Marah 22, 1888 : 

My 122 colonies of bees are all very quiet 
in the cellar. The mercury stood at 41° this 
morning, in the cellar, and has stood at 
from 40° to 42° all the winter, except one 


cool morning when it got down to 37° fora 
short time. My bees have been very quiet, 





in their subscriptions ? The Doctor says : 


I do not want to praise it too much, but I 
must say that the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL is“ justa dandy!” It ought to have 
100,000 subscribers. If any other bee-paper 
is worth $1.00, what is the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL worth ? 

It looks up at me, when I take the weap 
per off, with a bright, clean face ; eyes wide 
open and intelligent. 1 am justin love 
with it, and I do enjoy speaking well of my 
friends when they do a good thing. 


As an inducement to our friends to en- 
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The Use of Big Words.—Mr. G. 
B. Sanborn, of Bristol, Vt., writes as fol- 
lows concerning the use of big words : 


I have just commenced in apiculture, and 
am deeply interested in it, but I find that 
the writers in this science, as in all others 
use too many big words. ‘The uneducated 
apiarist is unable to comprehend them. 
Therefore the prolixity of the stratagem 
might prove detrimental to the cause, as it 
would keep them assiduous so much of the 
time trying to excogitate and discriminate 
the promiscuous magniloquence. So do not 
be quite so profuse with your big words ! 

Let your conversaticnal communication 
possess a clarified conciseness, a comp stec 
comprehensibleness,coalescent consist is 
and a concatenated cogency. In promul- 
gating your esoteric cogitation, or articuiat- 
ing your superficial sentimentalities and 
amicable, philosophical or psychological ob- 
servations, beware of platitudinous ponder- 
osity. Eschew all conglomerations of flatu- 
lent garrulity, jejune babblement and asin- 
ine affections ; and do not use big words ! 


Let your extemporaneous descantings and 











large the number of our readers, we will 
present a copy of the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Hand-Book,”’ by mail, post-paid, to 
any present subscriber who will send to 
this office two new subscribers, with $2.00. 
Remember you must claim the book when 
sending the subscriptions. It contains a 
simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Local Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By Laws for a Local So- 
ciety—Programme for a Convention, with 
subjects for discussion—List of Premiums 
for Fairs, etc., etc. It is a valuable assis- 
tant to every bee-keeper. 





——_— 


To Clarify Beeswax.— Major A. 
Shallard, of Glenbrook, New South Wales, 
Australia, asks the following question: 
“What is the best way to clarify or clean 
cakes of dark wax and second quality wax?” 
Melting the beeswax in a kettle of clean, 
hot water will do it. The dirt will separate 
from the wax and go to the bottom, leaving 
the wax to “‘ cake” on the top of the cooling 
water. This will also improve the color of 
the wax. 

Any clean, bright tin-pan will do to put it 
in, if it fares at the top. An iron vessel 
will generally spoil melted wax when put 
into it. 





Ignorant Bee-Keepers.—E. Israel, 
of Oak Lawn, Miss., on March 20, 1888, 
writes us as follows on the average intelli- 
gence of the bee-keepers in his neighbor- 
hood : 

There are 20 bee-keepers in this county, 
and only myself and one more keep bees 


for the money there is in them. Three 
others have frame hives, but they would be 


unpremeditated expatiations have intelligi- 
bility and veracious vivacity, without 
rhodomontade or thrasonical bombast—and 
do not use big words ! 

Sedulously avoid all polysyllabie pro- 
|fundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous 
| vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity, and vanilo- 
| quent vapidity ! 

=. H. Cook, in the September number of 
| the Bee Hive, on page 89, proposes that ex- 
tracted honey be obliterated from the Eng- 
lish language,substituting ** abxeszoimdym- 
fyuvgetjtgk honey ”’ in its place. 
Just see the prolixity of that word. I 
should like to know the ponderosity of that 
honey, viz: How many ounces would it 
take to make a pound ? 


This letter reminds us of a good story 
which is told of a public lecturer. It is 
this: Oneof his audience addressed him 
thus: ‘“* Mr. Lecturer :—Several times dur- 
ing the evening you have used the word 
periphrasis. Would you kindly inform me 
of its precise meaning?” ‘“ Certainly,” 
said he, “it is simply a circumlocutory 
pleonastic circle of oratorical sonorosity 
circumscribing an atom of ideality lost in 
verbal profundity.” We therefore can 
sympathize with Mr. Sanborn, and also say : 
Do not use big words ! 


—_— ——______» =e 


State Statistics on Honey, are in 
the future to be had in Lllinois. We wrote 
to the Secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture to ask why there was no 
such statistical information given since 
1885, and the following is his reply : 


SPRINGFIELD, Lils., March 17, 1888, 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN, Esq —Dear Sir :— 
Yours of late date is received. Each asses- 
sor in the State will in the future collect 
information annually in May, concerning 
the number of colonies of Sos in each 
township inthe State, as wellas the num. 
ber of ae of honey produced therein. 
The information sent you (1883) is the 





better off with box-hives ; they do not keep 
them for pleasure either; they put them 
into the fence corners, on the ground, or on 
a box, and expect them to “ work for noth- 
ing and board themselves,” and then com- 
— of getting no honey. Moths consume 
hem, and weeds and briars hide them so 
that you could not get tothem if you wanted 
to. You could hardly expect such bee- 
keepers to give the assessor any informa- 
tion, when it would look like taxing an 








so I think they are doing well. 








latest data on the subject, published by this 
office. Yours truly, 
CHARLES MILs. 

We have also received one of the new 
blanks, but we fear the information ob- 
tained in May of 1888, as to the number of 
colonies of beesin the year 1888, and the 
number of pounds of honey produced in 
1887, will be quite useless for all practical 





agricultural product. 





purposes. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


Thomas @. Newman & Son, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Wholesale Rates to Supply Dealers. 
—On 10 or more copies of one kind we allow 
25 per cent. discount, and pay postage ; or 
when the dealer pays expressage, we allow 
40 per cent. discount. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THomMAs G. 
NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” in al! 
the various improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly-developing pursuit, and presents the bee- 
keeper with everything that can aid in the sue- 
cessful management of the honey-bee, and at the 
same time produce the most honeyin its best and 
most attractive condition. It contains 220 pro- 
fusely-iilustrated pages, and is nicely bound in 
cloth. Price, single copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.80; 
8 copies, $2.55 ; 5 copies, $4.00 ; 10 copies, $7.50, 


Bienen Kultur;—oder Erfolgreiche 
Behandlung der Bienen, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
— This is the principal portion of the book entitled 
“Bees and Honey,” translated into the German 
language. It contains 100 pages, and is bound im 
paper covers. Price, 40 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Apiary Register, by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Aecount Book for the 
Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, ruled and 
printed, and is so arranged that a mere glance will 
give ius complete history. It is strongly bound in 
full leather. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00 ; for 100 
colonies, $1.25 : for 200 colonies, $1.50 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book. by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains a 
simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and members of 
Local Bee-Conventions ; Model Constitution and 
By-Laws for a Local Society ; Programme for a 
Convention, with Subjects for discussion; List of 
Premiums for Fairs,etc. Size suitable for pocket. 
Price, cloth binding, 5 cts.; leather, 60 ct# 


omer as Food and Medicine, by 
THoMASs G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various uses 
of Honey as Food; Recipes for making Honey 
Cakes , Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Mead, etc. Also 
Honey as Medicine, with many valuable wesiges. 
ane Epgnatces te Satencea for consumers, and it 
should be liberally scattered, to create a demand 
for honey.—Price, for either the English or the 
German edition, 5 cts.; one dozen, 40 cts.; 100 for 
$2.50 ; 500 for $10.00 ; 1,000 for $15.00. 


If 100 or more are ordered, we will 
print the bee-keeper’s card (free) on the cover. 


Why Eat Money ? (Leases No. 1), by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.— This leafiet is intended for 
distribution in the bee-keeper’s own locality, in 
order to create a Local Market.—Price, 100 copies, 
50 cts.; for 500, $2.00 ; for 1,000, $3.25. 


¢@™ If 200 or more are ordered at one 
time, we will print on them the honey-producer’s 
name and address FREE. 


Alsike Clover, (Leaflet No. 2). This is 
intended to scatter among farmers, to induce them 
to plant Alsike Clover for Pastu and Hay,and 
thereby improve the neighborh for bee-forage. 
Price, 100 for 50 cts.; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


How to Keep Honey, (Leafiet No. 3) 
by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—This leaflet is designed 
to inform producers, dealers and consumers How 
to Keep Honey, so as to preserve its richness and 
flavor, and prevent deterioration by being stored 
in damp and unclean places.— Price, 100 for 50 cts. ; 
500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 





The Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care of 
both Comb and Extracted joney aad instructions 
on the Exhibition of Bees and Honey at Fairs, 
..by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. A chapter from 
Bees and Honey.”’— Price, 10 cts. 


e Boo-Pasturage a Necessity, b THOS. 
e AN.—Progressive vie sugges w 
and how to plant. it lo a chapter from = Bess and 
Honey.”—Price, 10 cts. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.- 
Hints to Beginners, by THoMAS G. NEWMAN. A 
chapter from “ Bees and Honey.”— Price, 5 cts. 


Bees in Winter, by Taos. G. NEWMAN. 
—Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses and Cellars. This is 
Honey.”—Price, 5 cts. 


a vbapter from “ Bers and 
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Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 


the Apiary, by PRorrssor A. J. CooK.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the times 
on every subject that interests the bee-keeper. It 
is not only instructive, but interesting and thor- 
oughly practical. 1t comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of Bees. Every 
bee-keeper should have a copy of this book in_his 
library for reference atall times. Price,in cloth 
binding, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New BoocKooping, by L. C. 
RoorT.—This is a new edition of Mr. M. Quinby’s 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written 
by his son-in-law. It is interesting and covers the 
entire field of bee-keeping and honey-production. 
Its style is plain and forcible, making its readers 
realize the fact that the author is master of the 
subject. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50, 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
This is a cyclopsedia of everything pertaining to 
the care of the Honey-bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as to the 
beginner. It contains facts gleaned from the ex- 
perience of thousands of bee-keepers, all over 
America. Price, cloth binding, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Success in Bee-Culture, as practiced 
and advised by JAMES HEDDON.—It contains 128 
ages, well pe on good paper, and illustrated. 
t covers the whole field of practical apiculture, 
and is intended for specialists and those who keep 
bees for the profits of the business. Price, 50 cts. 


A Wear among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
MILLER.—This is a Talk about some of the imple- 
ments, plans and practices of a bee-keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 years made the 

roduction of honey his exclusive business. Price, 
n cloth binding, 75 cents. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Handy-Book, by 
HENRY ALLEY.—This book contains 270 pages, 
and is acomplete manual of bee-keeping. It gives 
his methods of Queen-Rearing er for 22 
years. Price, bound in cloth, $1.10. 


Dzferzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound in 
cloth, $2.00 ; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Blessed Bees, by JoHn ALLEN.—This is 
a romance of bee-keeping, full of practical infor- 
mation and enthusiasm. Price, 75 cents. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—The work of a master, and will 
always remain a standard. Price, $2.00. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN PHIN.—This book gives the cor- 
rect meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHAS. F. MUTH.—It gives his views on the man- 
agement of Bees, and details his method for the 
cure of Foul Brood. Price, 10 cents. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture as 
set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated by the 
late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooLirTLE.— 
It details his management of Bees, and minutely 
describes his methods for the production and care 
of comb Honey; management of weak colonies ; 
how to control swarming ; how to get the largest 
yield of honey,etc. Price, 5 cents. 


Simmins Non-Swarming System, as 
applied to hives in present use, by 8. SIMMINS, of 

ngland.—The author claims that it will inaugur- 
ate a new era in modern bee-keeping, and states 
that it is based upon purely natural principles, and 
is the only system that can be relied upon, because 
no other condition exists in the economy of the 
hive that can be applied to bring about the muca- 
desired result—a total absence of any desire to 
swarm. 64 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Foul Brood—Its Cause and Cure, b 
PROF. FRANK R. CHESHIRE, of London, England. 
—This describes his experiments with the use of 
Phenol for the cure of diseases of Bees. It is the 
work of a master mind, and full of very interesting 
matter. Price, 10 cents. 


A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of 15 of its 
Annual Conventions, and full Reports of the 
ceedings of the Conventions held at Detroit, Mich., 
1885, and Indianapolis, Ind., 1886. Price, 40 cts. 


Reports of either the Detroit or Indianapolis 
Convention separately. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Raise Comb Honey, by 0. 
FOSsTER.—It contains 16 and describes his 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 years 
practical work and extensive experiments in the 
apiary. Price, 5 cents. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.—It gives 
the origin, development and cure of this bee-<dis- 
as experiments of tie most 


ease, as taught b 
scientists and aplarists of Germany. Price, 25 cts. 











The Production of Comb Honey, by 
W.Z. HUTCHINSON. —It discusses the use of Comb 
Foundation—when, where and how to use it, etc, 
Price, 25 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechantic.—This book contains 1,016 
pages of over a million industrial facts, calcula- 

ions, processes, trade secrets, egal forms, items 

of business, etc., of vast utility to every farmer, 
mechanic and business man. This is a veritanie 
treasury of useful knowledge, and well “ wortn its 
weight in gold’’to any mechanic, business man, 
and farmer, Price, bound in cloth, $2.50, 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by CHAS. A. GREEN.—It contains over 50 illustra- 
tions and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells 
how to propagate strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, pears an apples, 
with illustrations showing how to bud, graft, and 

ropagate from layers, etc., with full instructions 
or grafting the grape. Price, 25 cents. 


AB C of Carp-Culture, by MruTon P. 
PIERCE.—It explains the simplest. cheapest and 
most effective system of carp-culture, and being 
written by the Secretary of the American Carp- 
Cultural Association, it cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable value to all interested in the fascinating avo- 
cation of carp-culture. 100 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


A B C of Potato «- Culture, by T. B. 
TERRY.—It tells how to grow potatoes in the larg- 
est quantity, and of the finest quality, with the 
least expenditure of timeand labor. It is not only 
valuavle to potato-growers, but a great partof it 
opesee to the management of almost any crop on 
the farm, especially to the preparation of the soil, 
manures,etc. Price, 40 cents. 


Kendall's Horse-Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse-owners. It has 35 engrav- 
iugs, illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseasesin a plain and comprehensive 
manner. has many good recipes, etc. Price, in 
either E h or German, 25 cents. 


Western World Guide and Hand- 
Boek.—It contains 288 pages of useful informa- 
tion for home-seekers or tourists, capitalists or 
laborers. A vast amount of information not to be 
found elsewhere. Price, 50 cents. 


Practical Turkey Rearing, by Fanny 
FIELD, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
America. Written expressly for those who are 
interested in making the business profitable. All 
turkey-rearers should get it. Price, 25 centa. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
—It contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, drinking, dressing, 
sleeping, bathing, working, etc. 

It tells how to cure boils, burns, chilblains, corns, 
coughs, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, diphtheria, 
dyspepsia, ear-ache, felons, headache, hiccough, 
hoarseness, itching, pimples, piles, rheumatism, 
ringworm, sore eyes, sore mouth, sore throat, sun- 
stroke, stings and insect bites, toothache, ulcers, 
whooping cough, worms, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Pocket Dictionary, containing 32, 
words and phrases, illustrated with 670 quarertnes. 
320 pages. Always useful and often indispensable. 
Price, 50 cents. Mailed free, as a premium for two 
subscriptions to tne AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with $2.00. 


Farmer’s Account Book.—It contains 
166 pages, printed on writing paper, and is ruled 
aad bound. Price, $3.00. We will clubit and the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, for $2.00. 

@” If you want it sent by mail, add 20 cents for 
postage. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables; For casting up 
the price of grain, produce, hay ; wood measurer 
r y reckoner, tables for plowing, etc. Useful 
to every farmer. Price, 40 cents. 


Poulterer’s Guide, by C. J. WARpD.—It 
tell how to treat diseases of pou ,ete. Every 
poultry-producer should have it. ce, 25 cents. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
what we should not eat. Price, 50 cents. 


Scribner’s Lumber and bog Book.— 
It ores measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs 
and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Emerson Binders.—These are made es- 
pecially for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
are lettered in gold on the back. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. Price, 60 cents. 


Constitution and By-Laws.—They are 
for local associations, with the name of the organ- 
mation printed. Price, $2.00 per 100, postpaid, 


Hetig pret erge been poids Pato ite 
which is prin a large n P ce, 


50 cents each, postpaid. saa ae 


Phot Ihs of Rev. L. L. Langstrotm. 
Baron of Seocn. or Dzierzon. Price, each, 
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~ Eprroriat Buzzincs. 


Soon the Bees will gaily hover, 
O’er the fields of blooming clover ; 
Searching for the sweets there yielding, 
When caressed by love's gay rover. 


Have you heard the jolly varlet ? 
Scarlet-breasted, piping clear, 

Robin’s sure that earth is waking, 
Shaking sloth, and Spring is near ! 


The gentle showers soon will come, 
From more genial Southern skies, 
On the barren hillsides falling, 
And bid the flowers to “ Arise !” 
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It Ought to Have a hundred thou- 
sand subscribers! This is what Dr. A. B. 
Mason says of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL. It could have them very easily if its 
many friends would exert their influence 

|fur it! We have done and are doing all we 

| can to make it of permanent value to all the 
| bee- keepers in America, and the more sub- 
scribers it has, the more it can do for the 
pursuit. Will our friends kindly induce 
their acquaintances who keep bees to send 
in their subscriptions ? The Doctor says : 

I do not want to praise it too much, but I 

must say that the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 

NALis“*justa dandy!” It ought to have 

100,000 subscribers. If any other bee-paper 

is worth $1.00, what is the AMERICAN BEE 

JOURNAL worth ? 

It looks up at me, when 1 take the wrap- 

per off, with a bright, clean face ; eyes wide 

open and intelligent. 1 am justin love 
with it, and I do enjoy speaking well of my 
friends when they do a good thing. 

As an inducement to our friends to en- 

large the number of our readers, we will 

present a copy of the “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Hand-Book,” by mail, post-paid, to 
any present subscriber who will send to 
this office two new subscribers, with $2.00. 

Remember you must claim the book when 

sending the subscriptions. It contains a 

simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 

Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 

and members of Local Conventions—Model 

Constitution and By Laws for a Local So- 

ciety—Programme for a Convention, with 

subjects for discussion—List of Premiums 
for Fairs, etc., etc. It is a valuable assis- 
tant to every bee-keeper. 





——_ 


To Clarify Beeswax.—Major A. 
Shallard, of Glenbrook, New South Wales, 
Australia, asks the following question: 
*“*What is the best way to clarify or clean 


Statistics.—In offering his service as a | cakes of dark wax and second quality wax?” 


reporter of bee-keepers’ statistics for Yates 


Melting the beeswax in a kettle of clean, 


The Use of Big Words.—Mr. G. 
B. Sanborn, of Bristol, Vt., writes as fol- 
lows concerning the use of big words : 


I have just commenced in apiculture, and 
am deeply interested in it, but I find that 
the writers in this science, as in all others 
use too many big words. ‘The uneducated 
apiarist is unable to comprehend them. 
Therefore the prolixity of the stratagem 
might prove detrimental to the cause, as it 
would keep them assiduous so much of the 

| time trying to excogitate and discriminate 
the promiscuous magniloquence. So do not 
| be quite so profuse with your big words ! 

Let your conversational communication 
possess a Clarified conciseness, a compacted 
comprehensibleness,coalescent consistency, 
and a concatenated cogency. In promul- 

| gating your esoteric cogitation, or articulat- 
ing your superficial sentimentalities and 
amicable, philosophical or psychological ob- 
servations, beware of platitudinous ponder- 
osity. Eschew all conglomerations of flatu- 
lent garrulity, jejune babblement and asin- 
ine affections ; and do not use big words ! 

Let your extemporaneous descantings and 
unpremeditated expatiations have intelligi- 
bility and veracious vivacity, without 
rhodomontade or thrasonical bombast—and 

do not use big words ! 
Sedulously avoid all polysyllabie pro- 
fundity, pompous _ prolixity, psittaceous 
vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity, and vanilo- 
quent vapidity ! 
E. H. Cook, in the September number of 
the Bee Hive, on page 89, proposes that ex- 
tracted honey be obliterated from the Eng- 
lish language,substituting ** abxeszoimdym- 
fyuvgetjtgk honey ” in its place. 
Just see the prolixity of that word. I 
should like to know the ponderosity of that 
honey, viz: How many ounces would it 
take to make a pound ? 


This letter reminds us of a good story 
which is told of a public lecturer. It is 
this: Oneof his audience addressed him 
thus: ‘Mr. Lecturer :—Several times dur- 
ing the evening you have used the word 
periphrasis. Would you kindly inform me 
of its precise meaning?” ‘“ Certainly,” 
said he, “it is simply a circumlocutory 
pleonastic circle of oratorical sonorosity 


County, N. Y., Mr. A. F. Robson remarks | hot water will do it. The dirt will separate | circumscribing an atom of ideality lost in 


as follows: 


I am interested in this matter, as I own 


from the wax and go to the bottom, leaving| verbal profundity.” We therefore 
the wax to “‘ cake” on the top of the cooling | sympathize with Mr. Sanborn, and also say : 


can 


200 colonies, and [ think that this is the| water. This will also improve the color of | Do not use big words ! 


method. The plan of gathering the statis- 
tics by the assessors will not work in this 
(N. Y.) State, for personal property is ex- 
empt to the amount of one’s debts, and so | in, if it flares at the top. 


in most cases no questions are asked. 


the wax. 


It is very difficult to mention any method | into it. 


which will be suitable to such a vast coun- 


try as America. 





We Regret to learn that Mr. A. Pink- 
erton, of Marshalltown, lowa, was thrown 





from a load of wood some six weeks ago, | hood: 


and dislocated his shoulder, as well as in- 
juring his neck. He is getting better now, 

affliction f he family— 
on Aegon —) p nw peta ee others have frame hives, but they would be 
for several years. His report concerning 
the wintering of his bees, is as follows, and 


is dated Marah 22, 1888 : 


My 122 colonies of bees are all very quiet P 
in the cellar. The mercury stood at 41° this | them, and weeds and b 
morning, in the cellar, and has stood at 
from 40° to 42° all the winter, exce — 
° fora 
My bees have been very quiet, 


cool morning when it down to 
short time. 


so I think they are doing well. 





There are 20 bee-keepers in this county 











agricultural product. 


Any clean, bright tin-pan will do to put it 
An iron vessel 
will generally spoil melted wax when put 


better off with box-hives ; they do not keep | /atest data on the subject, publ 
them for pleasure either; they put them | fice. 
into the fence corners, on the ground, or on 
. box, see pect ban | to“ 7 for noth- 
ng an oar hampelvety” gpd, then com: | pianks, but we fear the information ob- 
then pods | a belare hide them 80 tained in May of 1888, as to the number of 
at you could not ge em if you wan colonies of beesin the year 1888, and the 
to. ou could hardly expect such bee-|number of pounds of honey produced In 


tion, when it would look like taxing an | 1587, will be quite useless for all practical 


Le 





State Statistics on Honey, are in 
the future to be had in Illinois. We wrote 
to the Secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture to ask why there was no 
such statistical information given since 


Ignorant Bee-Keepers.—E. Israel, | 1885, and the following is his reply : 
of Oak Lawn, Miss., on March 20, 1888, 
writes us as follows on the average intelli- : 
gence of the bee-keepers in his neighbor-| Y°UrS of late date is received. Each asses- 


SPRINGFIELD, Lils., March 17, 1888, 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN, Esq.—Dear Sir :— 


sor inthe State will in the future collect 
information annually in May, concerning 
the number of colonies of * in each 


’ 


and only myself and one more keep bees township in the State, as well as the num: 
for the money there is in them. Three | Der of 


4 yunds of honey produced therein. 
The information sent you ies) is the 


a shed by this 
Yours truly, 

CHARLES MILs. 
We have also received one of the new 








purposes. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


Prot. Wiley has again “ put his foot 
in it,’ when giving the Senate committee 
on agriculture the result of his microscopic 
examinations of the various samples of lard 
submitted to him. He stated that lard 
made by Armour & Co., and branded “‘ pure 
refined family lard,” contained cotton-seed 
oil and stearine. 

A sample of lard manufactured by Whit- 
taker & Sons, branded “ pure unadulterated, 





‘ honest refined lard,” contained no cotton- 


seed, while a sample manufactured by the 
same firm, branded “adulterated refined 
lard,” contained cotton-seed oil. He had 
rendered the head, entrails, and intestines 
of the hog, and found them to make a pure 
lard that could not be distinguished from 
other lard. Leaf lard had a little less color. 


Upon being questioned further on the 
quality of the lard obtained, the daily 
papers give these questions by the commit- 
tee, and answers by Prof. Wiley : 

Prof. Wiley said he did not think there 
was any way of distinguishing dead hog- 
grease from pure lard. ‘The way the hog 
died had no effect upon the lard. 

Senator Blair—These lards made from the 
intestines are as good as any ? 

Prof. Wiley—I had just as soon eat com- 
pound lard as pure lard. 

Senator Blair—Do you eat dead hog lard ? 

Prof. Wiley—I presumelI do. It is just 
as good as any other. I would as lief eat it. 

The chairman—It is charged that manu- 
facturers of lard take dead hogs and throw 
them in, entrails, hair, and heads, and white 
grease is rendered from them. Would that 
be nocuous ? ! 

Prof. Wiley—I think not. There is noth- 
ing deleterious in decomposed animals. 

This opinion of the wily professor is so 
disgusting to every honest man that the 
daily papers are administering to him a 
a severe rebuke for such charlatanry. The 
Chicago Times remarks as follows: 

It is pleasant to be informed by Prof. 
Wiley, Chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that there is no way of distinguish- 
ing dead-hog grease from pure lard, and 
that the way the hog dies has no effect upon 
the lard. In that case, suecess to the adul- 
terators. There cannot be too little hog’s 
grease or too much cotton-seed oil and 
stearine in what is eaten as lard. 

This is the same “skunk” who deliber- 
ately and wilfully endeavored to ruin the 
production and sale of “pure honey in the 
comb,” by inventing his lie about the manu- 
facture of combs out of paraffine, filling 
them with glucose, sealing them up witb 
hot irons, and selling such as pure honey. 


His work is all in the interest of adultera- 
tors—paving the way for their fraudulent 
products, and then covering them with the 
mantie of the United States National 
Chemist—saying that the abominable death- 
dealing, filthy and fraudulent production is 

, stas good as the pure article ! ! 

Such nefarious schemes put to blush the 
nonest and honorable—deceives our Gover- 
nors and legislators, destroys honest com- 
merce in healthy products, and fills the 
mouths of clergymen in other lands with 





wonderful stories about adulterating bee- 
farms and the like, which exist only in the 
imagination of these would-be sight-seers ! 
This wily scamp and his followers are 
doing more damage to morals and honest 
dealing, than all other influences combined. 





Seasonable Truths.—In her’ in- 
imitable style, Mrs. L. Harrison crowds into 
one short paragraph in the Prairie Farmer, 
all these hints on important subjects for the 
present season : 


Bee-keepers have been under a cloud the 
past year, but it is lifting, and clear sky ap- 
pears. According to reports from all points 
North and West, bees have wintered well. 
The colonies out-doors have had frequent 
flights ; those in the cellar are healthy, and 
the outlook is good. Itis refreshing during 
these freezing nights and chilly days 
(March 138) to read of bees swarming and 
ap honey in Florida and Louisiana. 

“he blue-birds made a mistake this year, 
and returned to this locality too soon. Those 
who have bees in the cellar, should not be 
inahurry to put them upon the summer 
stands, but let them remain until danger of 
freezing weather is past. Such a thing asa 
bee-keeper regretting that he did not re- 
move his bees from the cellar earlier, has 
never been heard of, but the opposite has. 
If the bees are uneasy, give them a drink, 
and they will quiet down; sweep up the 
dead bees, and give the others fresh air, but 
let them remain. 





+ <—  --— 


Crop Reports.—Mr. Caleb L. Sweet 
gives usa “Prime” thought on obtaining 
reliable statistics.! He says: 


As you request correspondents to suggest 
plans for gathering statistics, let me state 
that Mr. Samuel T. K. Prime, of Livings- 
ton, Lils., is running one of the greatest 
bureaus of private “crop reports” in the 
world. Ido not know how many corres- 
vondents he has in the United States and 
‘anada, but my number is 1212. Corres- 
pondents get their circulars once a month, 
which is asummary of the correspondents’ 
reports for their labor. Dealers, | suppose, 
pay him. He might takehold of this for 
the honey producers, and ask his reporters 
the questions desired. Under this plan the 
producers and dealers could have the re- 
ports by paying for them, while the con- 
sumers would not, to any great extent, be 
informed. 


We have commenced a correspondence 
with Mr. Prime, to ascertain whether such 
an arrangement as that suggested by Mr. 
Sweet could be made at the terms upon 
which it could be consumated. As soon as 
we receive anything definite, we will in- 
form our readers most fully. We are mak- 
ing progress, and hope to evolve something 
of great value to bee-keepers. 


=_ 





Mr. Geo. E. Hilton has had the sec- 
ond thousand of his pamphlet on the pro- 
duction of comb honey, printed at the office 
of Gleanings, and it is needless to say that 
the printing isa grand improvement on the 
former thousand, which was evidently done 
where they had no facilities for such work, 
and no experience in doing it. It is a great 
mistake to have books or pamphlets printed 
in such places. ‘“ Botch work” is all that 
can be expected in such cases, and all that 
is ever realized. 
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imtrance Controller.—Mr. A. C. 
Tyrrel, of Madison, Nebr., has sent us a 
contrivance for controlling the entrance of 
hives, by enlarging or ensmalling it. It 
consists of a bent piece of zine with four 
holes, having another piece with three of 
such corresponding holes, which can be 
slid along, and thus make the entrance of 
any size desired. Mr. Tyrrel thus de- 
scribes it: 


I use the device on my hives to prevent 
robbing and swarming, and it is a drone- 
excluder. To open, push the slide one 
space to the right. This will allow the 
worker-bees free egress and ingress, and 

revent queens from emerging. This latter 
is to be used in case it is necessary to be ab- 
sent foratime from the apiary during the 
swarming season. To leave but one bee- 
space, in case a colony is being robbed, push 
the slide one space to the right,if the spaces 
are already open ; if closed, two spaces to 
the right. 

When extracting or taking comb honey, 
if robbers are a source of annoyance, every 
hive can be closed we and effectively 
by simply pushing the slide so as to close 
all the open spaces. If the weather is hot, 
leave a half or quarter space open for ven- 
tilation. 

The device is placed in front of the en- 
trance to my hives. Ithas eleven spaces, 
but any length can be made to correspond 
with the hive used. A wire nail put through 
the upper right hand corner, allows it to 
swing to its plaee, perpendicularly with the 
edge of the hive, when not in use, and 
fastened with a small tack ; which, when 
taken out, lets it drop to its place in front 
of the entrance, and it is ready for use. 

If it is desired to diminish the number of 
drones, or save the best for breeding pur- 
poses, after they leave the hive for a flight, 
drop the trap to the front of the entrance, 
and open thespaces. The workers can go 
in and out, but drones cannot get back. 

I find this device much better than blocks 
I have used heretofore, for it is always at 
hand. It works like a charm. 





Statistics at Conventions.—Mr, 
D. A. Fuller, of Cherry Valley, [lls., makes 
the following inquiry : 

Why cannot the desired statistics be gath- 
ered at the bee-conventions better than any 
where else, by the use of cards ? 

As not one in fifty bee-keepers ever at- 
tend bee-conventions, taking reports from 
members who attend them, would be totally 
inadequate for statistics of the industry. 
To be of any value, statistics must include 
all the product of honey and beeswax, as 
well as the number of colonies of bees. 





+ —~ 


One of Our European subscribers, 
who is an Episcopal clergyman as well as 
an apiarist, desires to locate somewhere in 
North America, where he could in addition 
to pastoral duties devote his time to bee- 
keeping. If any one knows of such a com- 
bination, offering a permanence, he may 
address this office, and we will communi- 
cate with the clergyman. 





-——-_- 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary ——— and 

if 


begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)............... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)....... ........ 1265 


ages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .............. 150 
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Ekes and Nadirs.—Many of our 
readers will wonder what is the meaning of 
“‘ekes,” as mentioned by Mr. Dadant on 
page 199. An “eke” isa small additional 
story (generally a half-story) placed under 
a hive to add to its capacity. A “nadir” 
is a whole additional story placed under the 
brood-chamber for the same purpose. 

These contrivances are used in Europe, 
and the following from the British Bee 
Journal will give more descriptive infor- 
mation concerning them, and their uses : 


NADIRING.—Nadirs or nethers are vessels 
of wood or straw, or a compound of both, or 


beneath a stock hive, either for the purpose 
of increasing the breeding space or provid- 


ing storage room for honey. A nadir fora} 


straw skep would be exactly similar to 
about 4 inches of the lowest part of the skep 
itself, supposing it to be cut off evenly; it 
is, however, made separately, and usually 
inthe form of astraw ring of the same 
diameter as the skep, and when placed un- 
der the latter their junction is luted witha 
mixture of cowdung and clay, which form a 
hard cement, impervious to insects. 





The | 


sometimes called “ raises ;” and when hives 
| are said to have been raised, itis implied 
that a nadir or an eke, or both, have been 
placed below the stock-hive. 


| 
| These “ekes” and “nadirs” bear no re- 
lation to a brood-chamber that is divisible, 

and should not be confounded therewith. 


Both large and small hives have their 
‘friends and admirers, but we cannot now 
give space to a prolonged discussion of 
these points. An article or two on each 
| Side will serve to show that this question, 
| like many others, has two sides—and like 


‘ | our wives and babies, each of us think ours 
a pe of both with glass, to be placed | the best. 


This thought is both pleasant and 
pardonable in us all. 


a 





A Section containing fa piece of thin 
comb foundation fastened to the top-bar 
came to our desk in a tin box, but it was all 
broken down. It is marked on the wrap- 
per: From R. Barlow, Toledo, O. 


—2e << | <> 
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rim of an old barrow-wheel is often called 
into service as a nadir, and sometimes a 
simple wooden hoop is used. 


With bar-frame hives shallow boxes are 
used of about half the depth of the stock 
hive, and fitted with frames to correspond. 
In ordinary box-hives similar shallow boxes 
are used without frames—the object being 
simply (as in the other cases) to increase 
the depth of the stock hive. In all hives 
where nadirs are used as above, the en- 
trances should be kept in their origina! 

ositions, é. e., on the floor-boards, the nadir 
pone intermediary between it and the stock 

ve. 
for honey, means are usually adopted to 
prevent the queen and drones from gaining 
access thereto, which is generally effected 
by interposing a slotted board or adapter, 
which will admitthe workers only; and in 
that case the entrance to the hive must be 
on a level with the top of the nadir, so that 
the bees shall go down into it. There should, 
however, be a way out of the nadir at its 
lowest part, or the bees, finding it easier to 
get into than out of the slotted gateway, 
may become over-crowded and perish of 
suffocation. 


EKEs are also used for enlarging a stock- 
hive, and sometimes for increasing the size 
ofasuper. Like the nadirs they are placed 
beneath, to increase the depth of the hive or 
—— but are much shallower than the so- 
called nadirs. Both nadirs and ekes are 


Apiary of Mr. J. H. Robertson, 


When nadirs are used as receptacles | 
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Fungus and Foul Brood.—Mr. G. 
Wendelken, of Marietta, O., remarks thus 
about once having had foul brood in his 
apiary, and asks the following questions : 


** How to cure foul brood” is a subject 
which interests me. All writers say that 
bacteria has some connection with foul 
| brood. If these parasites really cause that 
| disease, it is important to know their na- 
ture, iow they are produced, and how to 
destroy them. I would like to have the 
following questions answered in the BEE 
JOURNAL: 
| 1. Why is fungus sometimes called a 
| plant and sometimes a living being ? 
| 2. Are the bacteria of foul brood plants or 
living beings ? 

Knowing that this was in the line of 
study of Mr. N. W. McLain, Manager of the 
United States Government Apicultural 
Station for Illinois, we sent the questions 
to him for consideration, and here is his 
reply : 


| 1. Webster defines fungus as “‘a term ap- 
plied by botanists toa large natural order 
| of plants of a peculiar organization and 
|}manner of growth, comprehending mush- 
}rooms, toadstools, the microscopic plants 
which form mold, mildew, smut, etc.,”’ and 
| the term “‘ being ”’ he defines in the sense in 
‘which itis used in the query, as “an ani- 
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mal, any living creature: as, animals are 
such beings as are endowed with sensitive 
and spontaneous motion.” 

Accepting this definition of terms it 
would not be proper to speak of fungus,“‘an 
order of plants,” as “a living being.” 

2. The disease known as the foul brood 
disease, is due to the presence of minute 
vegetable organisms, of the order of plants 
to which the term fungus is applied, grow- 
ingand multiplying within the animal or 
living being. 

Bacillus is the term applied to that genus 
of fungi which multiply in the larve and 
adult organisms of bees. 

These micro-organisms multiply by fis- 
suration or division. Under congenial con- 
ditions they multiply with astonishing 
rapidity. 

The ol of fungi may be speedily de- 
stroyed, and the growth of bacillus in larvae 
and bees, arrested by the use of suitable 
remedies. 


We recommend the study of the pamph- 
let on “‘Foul Brood,’ by Mr. Cheshire, 
which can be had for a dime at this office. 


-_-—— - ~ 


Against Nature.—Many an argu- 
ment is based on this remark, and the Re- 
view remarks thus concerning it : 


” 


““Not according to Nature.”” How often 
we hear this used as an argument against 
some method ; those using it forgetting that 
it is not always to our advantage to allow 
Nature to have her own way. Almost the 
whole system of modern bee-culture is an 
innovation upon nature, and we ought no 
longer to ask, is it according to nature, but, 
all things considered, is it best ? 


The Indiana Farmer makes this addi- 
ional comment upon the matter : 


Here is a simple illustration carrying this 
point still further. We once introduced an 
Italian queen into a queenless colony, and 
within aday after being let out of the cage, 
and before she had laid any eggs, the bees 
swarmed and were put ina new hive, and 
the parent colony givena frame of brood 
from which they reared a queen. Now it 
would have been “according to nature” to 
have left the colony queenless both before 
and after it swarmed, and allowed them to 
dwindle away. Disregarding this old fogy 
whim, keeping them in movable-comb hives 
and handling them by an intelligent and 
progressive system, saved the bees. This 
is as far as weuse the according-to-nature 
argument ; of two methods, equally good, 
take that which most nearly conforms to 
the natural instincts of the bees. 


-_-——— - « _ 


New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 

W. E. Clark, Oriskany, N. Y.—24 pages— 
Bees, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa.—20 pages 
—Queens, Bees, and Supplies for Bee- 
Keepers. 

M. E. Phelps & Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 
—8 quarto pages—Poultry. 

S. W. Morrison, M. D., Oxford, Pa.—1 
page—Carniolan Queens. 

jerlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, 
Erie Co., O.—32 pages—Berry Packages and 
Apiarian Supplies. 

F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, 
pages—Seeds ana Plants. 

C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, Maine—12 
pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

Thos. S. Wallace, Clayton, Ills.—4 pages 
—Italian Queens, Bees and Honey. 


N. Y.—100 


_-—_—-_—- <- 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 
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QueERIES © REPLIES. 
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MANAGEMENT TO PREVENT 
INCREASE. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 527.—How would it do, when you 
desire no increase, to |et the bees swarm nat- 
urally and then hive them on the old stand, 
placing the old colony close by, and at night 
or the next day open the hives of the old colo- 
nies and shake a! of the bees off of the combs 
in front of the new colony, yy them run 
in, thus giving the new colony a large force 
of workers? Then take the combs of brood 
and give them to weak colonies. You would 
then have some nice queen-cells to give to 
others in place of old queens, as it is said that 
ony reared by natural swarming are best. 
—Miss. 


It will do.—Dapant & Son. 

It will do very well.—A. B. Mason. 

It would probably do very well.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

It would do excellently, so long as 
your weak colonies held out.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

In case you do not desire much in- 
crease, it will do very well.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 

It would be very fair practice if well 
executed ; but you would have to dis- 
pose of your old queens first, before 
giving the colony a queen-cell.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

I hardly think that the plan would 
work well, as the weak colony would 
be likely to swarm ina week or two 
after the brood was given them. 
Otherwise it probably would work all 
right.—G. M. Doo.irrLe. 


Yes, that is a very good plan as long 
as you have any weak colonies to build 
up. When all are strong and deter- 
mined to swarm, what then ?—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


This is almost too large a subject for 
so shorta space. That might work 
very well if you always had weak’ colo- 
nies. But it seems to me that I should 
prefer increase from the colony strong 
enough to swarm, rather than try and 
doctor up a weak one.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

The plan I think will work, but 
should the honey-flow continue, they 
may swarm again as soon as queen- 
cells can be started. You can keep 
down the swarming impulse in a great 
measure by giving plenty of surplus 
room for the bees to store honey in.— 
J. M. HaAmBAUGH. 


Your plan will do, but why not 
shake the bees from the old hive at 
once, if the swarm is in a hive supplied 
only with empty frames of wired foun- 
dation, and add a surplus story or 
crate of sections? It is a risky busi- 
ness to give queen-cells in place of old 
queens. —P. L. VIALLON. 








I see no objection to this plan, but 
why not permit one swarm? It will 
doubtless produce more honey, if the 
colonies are all wintered well, and 
eared for in the spring.—A. J. Cook. 

Try your plan with a few colonies, 
and see how you like it. Why not 
shake all off at the time of hiving, and 
have it done with, and not wait until 
night or the next day ?—H.D.Curtine. 

Try it and see. It would be far 
easier for myself to return the swarm 
at once. Why not try instead some of 
the tested plans for non-increase, that 
have been given from time to time in 
the bee-papers during the past years ? 
—J. E. Ponp. 

A better way would be to return the 
bees and remove the old queen, and in 
five or six days destroy all queen-cells 
butone; or, better still, destroy all 
queen-cells, and give the bees a young 
laying queen. In the meantime, give 
plenty of room and plenty of ventila- 
tion.—M. MAHIN. 

Your plan will work well enough, 
but it necessarily leaves the old queens 
on hand to intensify the swarming 
fever the rest of the season, and cer- 
tainly the next season. I prefer my 
depletion system, which results in pre- 
serving the old colony with a vigorous 
young queen, and exhausts the swarm 
in storing surplus honey. Of course I 
mean when it is desirable to suppress 
increase.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Hiving all the bees of a colony into 
a new hive on the old stand after 
swarming, is good practice with a con- 
tracted brood-chamber in working for 
comb honey. But the uniting of the 
bees should be done as soon after 
swarming as possible. I had one col- 
ony to kill a large number of bees 
from this operation, put off till the next 
day.—G. L. TINKER. 

This query answers itself, and sets 
forth an excellent method. The sug- 
gestion about the care of queen-cells, 
and superseding poor queens with 
those that promise well, is a good one. 
If the honey-producer does not rear 
and test his own queens, he goes into 
the harvest with no correct idea of the 
efficiency of his forces. —J. M. Suuck. 


It would be good, when you thus 
have use for the brood in the old colo- 
nies. If the weak colonies to which 
you give the combs of brood, are very 
weak, do not break up the parent col- 
ony until you fear the queen-cells will 
be hatching. I have practiced this 
many times, when I could use the 
brood to better advantage than to 
make increase. This is coming down 
to practical bee-keeping in harmony 
with the prevailing prices of honey. 
Go on, and soon you will want a hive 
different from the Langstroth.—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 
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After disposing of the old queen, it 
might do to give the colony a queen- 
cell and carry out the plan proposed, 
but there are many better methods to 
pursue, but there is not space enough 
in this department to give the details. 
—Tue Epiror. 


————_>-o-< - 


WIRED FRAMES WITH COMB 
FOUNDATION. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 528.—1. In using frames with start- 
ers and full sheets of foundation, would you 
advise using wired frames? 2. If so, how 
should they be wired ?—S. 


1. No.—G. L. TINKER. 

1. For most people, I would. 2. 
Diagonally.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 

I have used very few wired frames 
so far, but I shall try more the coming 
season.—G. M. DOoLirrt_e. 


1. By all means. 2. I use vertical 
wires, about 2 inches apart.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I have no use for wired frames, if 
good foundation is used, and it is well 
secured.—J. P. H. Brown. 

When we use wires at all, we use 2 
or 3 horizontally. We do not believe 
ia excessive wiring.—DAapant & Son. 

1. Yes, every time. 2. I use about 
3 or 4 wires equal distances, parallel 
with the frame.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Ido not use the wired frames, as I 
have no difficulty in getting nice, 
straight combs without them.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

1. Yes. 2. 1 put 8 wires (No. 36, 
tinned) up and down in a Langstroth 
frame; the end ones about an inch 
from the ends of the frame. I use a 
Given press, to put ,in the foundation. 
—aA. B. Mason. 


1. No. Certainly not when using 
starters. If you have the skill to have 
good, straight combs drawn from foun- 
dation without wires, you will-like 
them better than any wired combs.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Always and invariably in both 
ceases. 2. Put wires from the top to 
the bottom-bar about 3 inches apart, 
with diagonal wires on Langstroth 
frames, running from the ends of the 
top-bar to the centre of the bottom-bar. 
—J. E. Ponp. 

1. If starters only are used, I see no 
necessity of wire. If full sheets are 
used, they are an advantage. 2. Per- 
pendicularly,from 24 to 3 inches apart. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 

1. I do not think that I should, with 
starters; but I would with full sheets 
of foundation. 2. I wire the frames 
up and down, having the end wire 
within an inch of the frame end-bar.— 
A. J. Cook. 





















1. With starters, no ; with full sheets, 
yes. 2. That depends upon the size 
and shape of the frame. A _ wire 
stretcher from the upper corners to the 
centre of the bottom-bar of the frame, 
will be sufficient with heavy founda- 
tion.—M. MauHIn. 

I would advise wires always with 
full sheets, but not with guides. Nar- 
row guides are better than wide ones ; 
3 or 4 cells wide is best.—James Hep- 
DON. 





1. Yes, use 5 or 6 vertical wires to 
the Langstroth frame. 2. Sow them 
back and forth through the top and 
bottom bars, and draw them just tight 
enough to hold them straight.—J. M. 


SHUCK. 

1. Invariably with full sheets of 
foundation. I would also use the 
wired frames with starters, but have 


them built between two straight combs. 
I have had many combs built on wire 
with only starters, but the building of 
too many drone-cells is an objection. 
2. I use 6 wires running from top to 
bottom, and also diagonal wires and a 
tin bar in the centre.—PavuLt L. VIAL- 
LON. 

1. I would, if I had time to wire 
them, especially for extracted honey. 
2. I have used frames wired horizon. 
tally, and also perpendicularly, and 
can see no difference. Last season I 
wired nearly all of my frames horzon- 
tally, with three wires.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

1. Yes. 2. With perpendicular wires 
about 2 inches apart, the outside ones 
being within } an inch of the end-bars. 
Then if there is danger of the top-bar 
sagging, the wire should be continued 
from one of the upper corners down 
diagonally through the middle of the 
bottom-bar, and from that point up 
diagonally to the other upper corner ; 
then a piece of folded tin should be 
sprung in at the middle of the top and 
bottom-bars, to keep them the right 
distance apart.—R. L. Taytor. 





1. We certainly should not advise 
wiring frames when starters are used. 
When using full sheets of foundation 
there is some excuse for wires, but 
even then, in ordinary cases wiring is 
not so necessary as some imagine. 2. 
Wiring should be done from the top- 
bar to the bottom-bar, about 2 inches 
apart, with diagonal wire supports.— 
THE EpITor. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be forthe hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROOD-COMBS. 


Large Combs vs.Divisible Brood- 
Combs. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


On page 37 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886, from the pen of 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, will be found the 
following : 

‘The idea of manipulating hives 
instead of frames, though it may seem 
very simple to some, and superficial 
thinkers may hastily conclude that 
there is nothing in it, is just going to 
revolutionize bee-keeping, and ‘don't 
you forget it,’ Mr. Pooh-pooh, who- 
ever you are.” 

The same writer on page 135, of the 
same volume, in speaking of the new 
Heddon hive, ‘That a new 
revolution is upon us, becomes daily 
more evident ; no power can check it, 
and the sooner we fall into line, the 
less we have to unlearn.” 

A little further down the column he 
continues: ‘* That the new hive will 
gradually supersede all others, and be- 
come the ‘standard of excellence,’ is 
one of the inevitables to which Mr. 
Demaree will have to bow with the 
best grace he can command.” Still 
further on he says: 

“This is what I want, and all 
want. Itis ‘long-looked-for come at 
last.’ I have dreamed of a hive like 
this, and the reality surpasses the 
dream. It will henceforth be a luxury 
to keep bees. The hard, slavish work 
is all taken out of the business, and 
what remains is mostly pastime. The 
danger now is that bees and bee-keep- 
ing will become too common. Every- 
body will want to rush into a business 
so inviting. But little honey will 
‘ waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 
in the ‘ good time coming,’ etc.” 


Says: 


Was ever a hive so lauded at its 
birth, before its swaddling clothes 


were fairly donned ? Its praises were 
echoed, long and loud, all over this 
broad land; and such undeveloped 
‘‘boys” as the Dadants and myself 
could but hold their breath with won- 
der and astonishment to how like 
a veritable cyclone it would sweep all 
other hives from the face of the earth. 


see 





Two or three years have passed 
since the birth of Mr. Heddon’s cyclone 
hive, and noticing the reticence of 


| those whom we expected to astonish 
the world with their wonderful achieve- 
ments in the apicultural art, I framed 
my article on page 804 of the Ameri- 
CAN BEE Journal for 1887, thinking 
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that I would develop something pro or 
con, with the result of Mr. Heddon’s 
article page 107 of the current 
volume. My article was intended to 
bring out the result in plain figures of 
disinterested parties, who have used 
all kinds of movable frame, and divis- 
ible brood-chamber hives, that a dis- 
criminating public might see which are 
the most profitable to the honey-pro- 
ducers ; and now I ask that these im- 
portant facts be given, and from dis- 
interested parties, 


on 


The reader should turn to page 86, 
and read Dr. G. L. Tinker’s essay on 


‘‘ The sectional brood-chamber, and its 


advantages.” In a former article I 
have fully refuted Mr. Cullinan’s 
theoretical etchings. I am by no 


means prejudiced, and stand open to 
conviction, but the means thereto 
must emanate from disinterested 
parties, who can show in black and 
white the profits of the divisible brood. 
chamber to exceed those of any other 
hive. Let us have light. 

[have just received the following 
letter from Mr. Charles Dadant, which 
is too good to be concealed, and which 


will speak for itself : 


FRIEND HAMBAUGH: Whatdo you 
think of the article of our friend Hed- 
don, about the large combs? We are 
mere boys since we are not able to see 
the advantages of his invention of the 
divisible brood-chamber, while such 
full grown men as Mr. Heddon and his 
students prefer it. 

Some two or three years ago I wrote 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL that 
divisible brood-chambers were used 
about 250 years ago, by Butler, who, 
in his ‘Feminine Monarchy,” shows 
hives composed of three ekes. 

I know of at least twelve French 
writers who described eke hives, one 
of them, Radonau, in his Manual, pub- 
lished in 1821 (67 years ago), advised 
the use of well distanced triangular 
bars above each eke. In 1845 (43 
years ago), Chas. Soria, in his ** Notice 
sur la Ruche a Espacement,” (space 
hive) advised to fix these bars above 
and below every eke, so as to leave a 
bee-space between them. Of course a 
great many hives were made on these 
indications. But soon after it was dis- 
covered that these bars, hindering’the 
queen, decreased the crop; so L’Abbe 
Collin, in his Guide, published thirty 
years ago, advised not to place so 
many bars, and to use a wire to cut 
the combs before removing the ekes. 

Mr. Hamet, for 32 years editor of 
the journal L’Apiculteur in his Cours 
L’ Apiculture, advises to manage a four 
inch square hole in the middle of 
these bars, not to so much hinder the 
bees. Mr. Vignole also, in his book, 
‘*La Ruche,” advises to use large 
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combs and roomy hives to increase the 
crop. 

Such ideas are not exclusive to 
French bee-keepers. The brood-cham- 
bers of the standard German hive 
( Normalmaas) is divided in two stories. 
Mr. Regnier, of Saarlouis, after ex- 
perimenting comparatively his Ger- 
man hive with the Quinby enlarged, 
known in Europe as the Quinby-Da- 
dant hive, wrote in the Revue Interna- 
tionals L/ Apiculture, that his crop in 
German hives averaged 22 pounds, 
while his Dadant-Quinby’s averaged 51 
pounds (page 259). 

In the same number, 318, 1887, page 
255, the editor, Mr. Bertrand says: 
‘“*Some of my neighbors, finding these 
large Dadant hives even too small, 
have enlarged them to 13 frames in- 
stead of 11, and I have seen some of 
them filled with bees and honey, to- 
gether with two half-stories, the whole 
holding about 120 quarts, inside the 
frames, all from the same queen.” 

In the February, 1888, number of 
the Italian bee-paper, L’ Apicoltore, 
page 61, a Mr. Giuseppe Bianchi, says 
that his Italian (German) hives aver- 
aged 67 pounds of honey, and his large 
Americana gave him 264 pounds. 

If you desire it, I may give you the 
opinion as given in the bee-papers of 
Europe, of one hundred bee-keepers of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany 
and Spain, who, after comparative ex- 
periments, have adopted the large and 
indivisible frames. 

Had Mr. Heddon experimented seri- 
ously, before pronouncing his jadg- 
ment, he would have added one more 
vote to the disinterested verdict, in 
favor of the enlarged Quinby hive, 
with suspended frames,a la Langstroth. 

Cuas. DADANT. 


[See comments on page 197.—Ep.] 


FOUL BROOD. 


A Method for Eradicating it 
from the Apiary. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SAMUEL BARNHART. . 


Thad 12 colonies last spring, 10 of 
them being badly affected with foul 
brood, and the other 2 were not af- 
fected at all. My best colonies instead 
of getting stronger in May, as they 
should have done, were getting weaker 


every day. I concluded that they | 


might be affected with foul brood ; so 
I went to see a bee-keeper who has 
over 50 colonies, and who knows what 
foul brood is, for his bees had it a year 
or two before ; he pronounced it foul 
brood of the worst type. 

My best colonies had not over two 
quarts of bees, so I made rough boxes 
and put the bees into them. Some 





were put in the cooling room, and 
some were left on the stands for three 
days. I boiled the boxes for five or 
ten minutes, and scalded the bee-house 
and cleaned it effectually. 

On the third day I put them in the 
same boxes with new frames and full 
sheets of foundation, using 6 frames 
instead of 8, and putting in two side- 
pieces instead of frames. I saved the 
combs that had any brood worth men- 
tioning, filled a few boxes, and puta 
few bees with them to hatch out the 
brood ; then I carried them to a neigh- 
bor. After they were all hatched out, 
I treated them the same way. 

This was after the middle of May. I 
treated 3 colonies for a neighbor in 
the same way, but I did not save any 
of the brood, there being none to save. 

I destroyed the combs, boxes and 
all. They were in common boxes. 
Two days after, I put them into new 
hives, partly filled with foundation. 
They have done very well, and have 
had no foul brood since. 

I sometimes fear that my bees may 
have it next summer, as I know of one 
lot of bees that I am almost certain is 
affected ; but the owner will do nothing 
with them. 

I hived a swarm on nice, clean foun- 
dation combs (some only partly drawn 
out), which I saved. They were too 
nice to melt up. There had been no 
brood reared in them. I fumigated 
them three or four times effectually 
(almost melted them) with sulphur. I 
afterwards divided that colony, and 
they are both strong to-day. 

There were 2 colonies not so bad as 
the rest,I left, thinking that they might 
get along, but they got worse. I then 
put the combs that contained any 
brood worth while, in a clean box, 
with a few bees, and left them, and 
they are there yet, and as good as any 
I have to-day. They were without a 
queen for fully five weeks; conse- 
quently they reared no brood. They 
lost their first queen ; afterwards I gave 
them two frames with brood, and they 
now have one of the nicest and best 
Italian queens, and is one -of the 
strongest colonies I have. Last fall 
there was no foul brood about them, 
and they had just as nice, solid sheets 
of sound brood as I ever saw. 

I was born and reared among bees, 
and could always do just what 1 saw 
any other person do. My father 
used to have about 100 colonies, and 
any quantity of honey. In 1854 he had 
60 colonies in the fall, but had only 10 
colonies left in the spring. In 1857 
he had 37 colonies. He died that win- 
ter, and the bees were nearly all sold 
at auction. I had then too much to 
do on the farm, and neglected the 
bees, but I have never been altogether 
without bees or honey. 





A few years ago I made frame hives 
and transferred my bees to them, but 
I became too greedy for increase, and 
lost them through the winter. I have 
never used gloves or a bee-hat in either 
transferring, or in working with bees 
in any other way. I have a bee-house 
18 feet long and 5 feet wide, placed 
on locust posts close to the ground. 
The front I have divided into five 
spaces, and in each space I keep 2 col- 
onies. Those on the upper tier appear 
to do equally as well as the lower ones. 
There is a passage-way in the rear 2} 
feet wide. It is lined, and has 4 inches 
of sawdust filled in. 

In the winter I pack with straw be- 
tween and on top of the hives, and also 
the passage. I have shutters to fit the 
spaces in front, making it completely 
dark. They have wintered well in it 
so far. I can easily keep them from 
flying, if the weather is unfavorable. 
I increased my apiary till I had 22 col- 
onies, 14 of which are in the bee-house, 
and 8 in the cellar. I can see no dif- 
ference in there wintering. My cellar 
temperature remains at about 40°. I 
had them all out on Feb. 11, and they 
had a good flight. 

Greensburgh, Pa. 


— — 


BEE-HOUSE BURNED. 


A Great Loss by Fire—Experi- 
ence in Bee-Keeping. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. H. BREEDER. 

A terrible accident occurred here on 
March 8, 1888. At 4 o’clock in the 
morning we were alarmed by our 
neighbor’s screams and rappings, and 
telling us that our bee-house was in 
flames. We at once tried to check the 
fire, but it had advanced to such an 
extent that it rendered all efforts in 
vain. The fire started in the smoke- 
room, in one corner of the building, 
constructed for the purpose of smok- 
ing meats. We estimate our loss at 
$1,200, with no insurance. This cer- 
tainly, placed among the ranks of mis- 
fortunes, is the greatest loss on record 
in the bee-line. If all people heed our 
warning, they will have their smoke- 
houses away from other buildings. 

My Experience with Bees. 

About eleven years ago I made my 
preliminary step in bee-keeping, by 
hunting and finding bees in the woods, 
and had 5 colonies the first season in 
box and log hives. I held no other 
hive in preference until about two 
years after, when I realized the vast 
importance of using frame hives. I 
saw an account of such a hive, and in 
making my selection, I preferred the 
10-frame Langstroth hive, and at once 
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there was too much drouth for actual 
| comfort, we had about 200 pounds of 


ordered ten finished hives ; but when 
they arrived, some of my colonies had 
been swarming, and this made extra} surplus comb honey, which sold at 16 





labor to transfer the swarms from the cents per pound ; and 400 pounds of 


box-hives and nail-kegs into the new| extracted honey at 8 to 9 cents. 
Langstroth hives. But it worked with} All who keep a few colonies of bees 
great satisfaction. should also read the AMERICAN BEE 
This renewed my energies, and my|JOURNAL ; for if its instructions are 
increase became more as year by year | fully complied with, there is no excuse 
passed. I always have kept my bees|for not becoming prosperous and sug- 
in strong condition, wintered in a par- | cessful in bee-culture. 
titioned department under my dwell-| Sperry, lowa, March 14, 1888. 
ing-house until the year 1883, when I 
concluded to build a bee-house and 
an — BEE-KEEPING. 
My location is on the westerly banks | a 
of the Mississippi river, about 12 miles| Keeping Bees in Missouri, and 
north of Burlington, in which honey Fastening Foundation. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





—> onan 


has such an extreme demand. Nature 
has endowed my surroundings with 
such an abundant of honey-plants of Br RB. L. TUCKER. 
every describable sort which grow in 7 

the Mississippi Valley and its adjacent 
rough bluff nth and which give the 
bees every advantage. 


I am 20 years old, and have been in 
the bee-business ever since I was old 
enough to do anything. At Arrow 
Rock, Mo., my father and I now have 
| 86 colonies of bees, most of which be- 
between the outer and inner wall sid- | pong te youd, — cola ra tee om 
. , a wae ians, 10 are Syrians, or Syrians mixed 
ing with sawdust, in order to keep €X-| with Italians, and the rest are hybrids. 
treme cold out of the cellar in winter. |Our bees came through the winter of 
It was cool in summer, and a kindling | 1886-87 almost entirely without loss. 
fire would keep 1. comfortable erate oink | They were in splendid ‘condition about 
ter for making and repairing apiarian April 1, but after that they seemed to 
fixtures for the coming year. build up very slowly. ; 

It consisted of a carpenter-room, The spring was verydry. At length 
honey-room, and smoke-room. The | the time for swarms and storing to be- 
carpenter-room was 12x16 feet, and in| gin arrived, which is about May 25 in 





The size of the cellar and house was 
16x24 feet, made of frame, filled out 





it there was a set of carpenter tools, a| this locality, but for some cause or 
circular saw, work bench, 69 honey-| other white clover had a very small 
racks filled with foundation, and comb, | bloom, and only yielded honey enough 
all ready for the coming harvest; 12| to keep up breeding. After this. I had 
empty honey-crates of 24 pounds each, |to feed some of the colonies, especially 
and 10 empty honey-crates of 48) the hybrids. ; 
pounds each. Boneset yielded some honey from 
The honey-room was filled with in-| Aug. 25 to Sept. 5, and on Oct. 1, the 
numerable articles used in an apiary, hybrids had an average of little over 5 
$35 worth of Dadant’s comb founda-| pounds per colony, the Italian colonies 
tion, a roll of perforated zinc, brood-| about 20 pounds, and the Syrians 
combs to fill 20 hives, ete. | . 





about 35 pounds. 

The garret: contained 2,000 one-| In preparing them for winter, I 
pound sections, and 1,000 two-pound | took one frame out of each hive, and 
sections, and 62 newly-nailed Lang-| spread the rest apart,giving the widest 
stroth hives. In the smoke-room had | spaces to the centre frames. I use the 





been placed our meats a few weeks Simplicity hive. I aim to give an 
ago, for smoking it in the near future. | average of 30 pounds per colony for 
The bee-cellar had an 18 inch wall) winter stores. I fed 500 pounds of 
with a small, opaque window in each | honey and 600 pounds of the best 
side, and end of it. The bottom was| granulated sugar, making the sugar 


well cemented, with a chimney base in| into syrup according to the «* Heddon 
the centre, and a hole to carry off the} plan.” 
damp air from the cellar. It was ven-; Ourreport for the season of 1886 is 
tilated with a 5-inch tile inserted in|as follows: On May 15 we had 62 
the wall and extending 130 feet dis-| colonies in good condition, increased 
tant. The cellar contained 69 colonies | them to 88, by natural swarming, and 
of Italian bees, and on the morning of | took about 5,900 pounds of extracted 
March 8, all was consumed by the} honey, and 700 pounds of comb honey, 
flames. |all from clover, and the bees stored 
In 1884 I had 101 colonies, but they | enough fall honey for winter. This 
became reduced to 69 colonies, by the | time, also, the Syrians were ahead, the 
grasshoppers the first year, and drouth | average stored by 6 colonies of Syrians 
the dast two years. In 1887, although | being at least 25 to 30 pounds ahead 
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of the average stored by all the rest; 
they had the same opportunity, and 
the same attention as the others. I 
found them to be very cross and _ ill- 
natured to handle, but, on the whole, 
I think them worthy of attention, and 
that their good qualities more than 
counter-balance their bad ones. 

Fastening Foundation in Sections, 

I see that nobody has as yet given a 
plan for putting foundation in the sec- 
tions as good as the one I use, so I will 
explain it : 

I use one-pound sections, and full- 
sized pieces of foundation. Make a 
paddle 34 inches wide, and get a stand 
or box about 30 inches high, and light 
alamp and place it on the floor near 
the edge of the stand. Geta piece of 
board the width of the sheets of foun- 
dation, and place it on the stand, so 
as to have one end extend out over the 
lamp. Now all is ready to begin op- 
perations. 

Place several pieces of foundation 
on the board with the edges exactly 
even (the edges of the foundation 
must extend over the edge of the 
board at least } inch); turn up the 
light just right, dip the paddle in some 
water, and commence plastering the 
pieces of foundation in the sections. 
One will soon become very expert at it 
with a little practice, and it will not 
take nearly as long to get at it, as it 
does to tell it. 

I have tried all the methods in use 
so far, and find that this excels them 
all, because it is quickly done, and if 
properly executed, the foundation 
never falls out. 

I have been a constant reader of the 
AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL for years, and 
it has been a source of much delight 
tome. I have derived much useful 
information from it. I would like to 
hear, through its columns, a discussion 
of the bee-resources of the country, 
especially of the South and Southwest. 

Nevada, Mo. 


— + 


BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


A Review of Dr. Tinker’s Posi- 
tion on Them. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


On page 169, Dr. Tinker has re- 
stated his position on the above topic. 
The Doctor is a very good writer, and 
the spirit of his sentences is kind, but 
his criticism of something he knows so 
little about, seems very unwise. 

It is refreshing to know that the 
Doctor feels so kindly toward me that 
he would have been glad to promote 
my interests by saying something good 
of the sectional brood-chamber. 
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I believe I have never felt a finan- 
cial interest in the invention in ques- 
tion, which rose paramount to my en- 
thusiasm in the great improvement I 
have always believed it to be. This 
may be a bit of news to the Doctor, 
and to some others, but it is true, and 
how plain all will see it when, in the 
future, they learn the worth of the 
new hive. The reason why it does 
not look that way now is because all 
are looking ahead at something not 
yet fully conceived of ; but if we read 
up the attacks upon Father Lang- 
stroth’s great improvements, and the 
howl against the practicality of his 
hive, by those who, like the Doctor, 
had not yet caught a conception of its 
worth, and then take a look at both 
the hive and the inventor to-day, all 
seems clear enough. 

At the time when Father Langstroth 
was being robbed,how many bee-keep- 
ers in this country do you think there 
were that did not think that he wrote 
his book, ** The Hive and Honey-Bee,” 
‘*for no other purpose than to sell 
hives and rights ?” that every time he 
tried to explain the grand improve- 
ments which he knew that he had 
made (and no one could explain them 
so well as he)—improvements_ that he 
knew would benefit this world thou- 
sands of times more than himself 
alone, some one called it «*Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s interests,” just as Dr. T. now 
mentions: ‘*Mr. Heddon’s interests.” 
From whence did the Doctor get such 
groveling ideas of the person he was 
praising only one year ago? I do 
hope that he will give the names of 
the prompters of that essay. If not, 
will the prompters themselves do it ? 

The Doctor says this hive is not the 
first of my failures, any more than 
were his ‘continuous passage-ways ” 
the first of his failures. But this hive 
is no failure, either with me or with 
others who have tried it, even so short 
atime as to only half understand its 
advantages. 

Will the Doctor be so kind as to tell 
where I ever pronounced a thing good, 
and that too for years, and then pro- 
nounced it bad and threw it away for 
something that existed before it. But 
the Doctor threw away his continuous 
passage-way hive at once when my 
hive came to the public; and first 
claimed my invention, then acknowl- 
edged that it was mine, and procured 
aright to use it, and used it a little so 
‘*Tinkered” as to half destroy its 
functions ; and now he recommends a 
hive made partly on my _ plan, but 
enough different so that (he claims) it 
does not infringe the letter of my in- 
vention, even if it does the spirit. 
Time will tell about that. 

The Doctor speaks truly when he 
says that a long-time trial mdy bring 





out defects that less time and theory 
did not discover. I am aware of this, 
so I have more than almost any one 
else, tested my theories on a large 
scale, and with many repetitions. Be- 
cause I was aware of that fact, I tested 
the new hives two years—all the patent 
law would allow. 

When we get answers to the call 
that I have made—answers from act- 
ual experience, I shall be glad to see 
how the experience of honey-producers 
agrees with that of the Doctor, who 
used a mongrel hive, and who is a 
very good workman, good writer, but 
poor inventor, I think. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

[With the two articles on each side 
which have now appeared, the per- 
sonal controversy between Dr. Tinker 
and Mr. James Heddon is closed. The 
BEE JOURNAL has too many other sub-' 
jects waiting a chance for discussion, 
ED. ] 


WINTERING BEES. 


Season of 1887—Temperature of 
a Bee-Cellar. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOSEPH BEATH. 





to give any more room to it. 





My report for 1887 is as follows : On 
Dec. 5, 1886, I put 30 colonies of bees 
into the cellar, and on April 20 I took 
out 29 colonies alive; but they began 
robbing, and I lost 2 colonies, so I had 
27 colonies to commence with on May 
1. They were mostly in good condi- 
tion, but as I made the prophecy in 
May, that there would be less bees in 
the spring of 1888 than there was then, 
I cut out queen-cells to prevent early 
swarming. 

In June there was a fair honey-flow 
from white, Alsike and red clover. 
They were working on all at the same 
time, being about 2 bees on white 
clover, 4 bees on Alsike, and 1 bee on 
red clover ; my bees being all hybrids, 
and two-thirds of them filled their su- 
pers, and increased to 40 colonies. 

As I was very busy with my farm 
work, I only extracted about 50 pounds 
of honey, so that when the drouth 
came they had plenty of honey. 

Now comes the queer part : Although 
they had worked on the first crop of 
red clover, not a bee was to be seen on 
the second crop, although the bumble- 
bees were working right along on it, 
and it was just the same with the sweet 
clover, smart-weed or heart’s-ease. I 
did not see half a dozen bees at work 
on them, never a bumble-bee. 

We had fair rains in August, so that 





we had good fall feed for cattle, but no 


honey until the last half of September, 
when the strongest colonies filled up 
their hives again. 

About the middle of September I 
took from the surplus departments of 
those that had it to spare, and gave to 
those that needed it, as I thought suf- 
ficient for winter, andI did not take 
off the balance until the middle of 
October, when I found those that I had 
fed, were again short, and some that 
had the upper story full before, were 
entirely empty below. So, after mak- 
ing them even again, I only took off 
200 pounds more honey, making 250 
pounds in all. 

I then let them alone until Dec. 15, 
when in the morning I began to carry 
them into the cellar. But I carried 
only 6 colonies in, when they became 
too lively. The sun shone brightly, 
and they had a good flight. I carried 
the rest in at night and the next morn- 
ing, except 6 colonies that had again 
become too light; for those I made 
candy, and put it on top of the frames, 
using about 40 pounds of sugar. 

My cellar was at a temperature of 
about 40°, until the blizzard in Jan- 
uary, when it fell to 32°, 30°, and on 
one day 28°. The bees had been very 
quiet, just giving forth a contented 
hum; but as the temperature fell, the 
hum was less and less, until at 28° I 
had to put my ear close to the hive in 
order to hear a sound; this being in 
direct opposition to the theory that, as 
the temperature falls below 40°, the 
bees fan their wings, thrash around, 
and raise a racket like a man thrashing 
his hands, in order to keep warm. 
Have others noticed anything similar 
to the above ? 

I thought best, however, to raise the 
temperature, and did so by placing a 
lamp in the cellar ; the next day it was 
32°, and the bees made more noise 
than they have any other time during 
the winter. But I think that was 
caused by the lamp’s smoking. I 
remedied that, and kept it there for 2 
or 3 days, until it was again 38°, and 
they had their natural hum. It has 
remained so to the present time (Feb. 
13.) 

I wish to thank those who answered 
my query about * bees working on red 
clover.” But to get any value out of 
it, we should know what kind of bees 
they have. 

Corning, Iowa. 


oe 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bee JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 
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1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 10.—Wabash County, at N. Manchester, Ind. 
F. 8. Comstock, Sec., North Manchester, Ind. 
Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Apr. 14.—Union, at Menlo, lowa. 
Mrs. J. E. Pryor, Pres., Dexter. lowa. 
Apr. 21.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., DeWitt, Mich. 
Apr. 21.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
May 2, 3.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
B. F. Carroll, Sec.,Blooming Grove, Tex. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa, 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 7.—Welland Comm, at Welland, Ont. 
J. ¥. Dunn, Sec., Ridgeway, Ont. 
May 8.—Cortland Union. at Cortland, N. Y. 
W. H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
May 19.—Nashua, at Nashua, lowa. 
H. L. Rouse, Sec. Ionia, lowa. 
May 22.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lis. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
t2™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 








Gray-Birch Sawdust for Pol- 
lem.—Frank Wilkins, Pelham, N. H., on 
March 13, 1888, writes : 


I notice that a great many bee-keepers 
put out rye meal in the spring for their bees 
to use as pollen. If they will put out gray- 
birch sawdust once, they will never put out 
any more rye meal; for the bees will not 
work on rye meal, when the two are placed 
side by side. I wish every bee-keeper 
would try it, and enjoy seeing the bees carry 
the pollen from it. It must be gray-birch 
sawdust. I put8 colonies of bees into my 
bee-house in December, and they are now in 
fine condition. 





Bees in Good Condition.—John K. 
Rich, Cato, N. Y., on March 13, 1888, writes: 


My 25 colonies of bees are in good condi- 
tion, with plenty of stores to last them 
through the spring. I sold the last of my 
honey crop last week, at 16 cents per pound 
for the white, and 12‘ cents for the dark 
honey. I have sold it all inmy home mar- 
ket. I usea Barnes’ foot-power saw, and 
make all my hives and frames. 





Bee-Keeping as a Business,etc. 
—D. R. Rosebrough, Casey, Lils., on March 
2, 1888, writes as follows : 


It will never pay to mix up eg my 4 
too much with with other work ; for then 
the bees are invariably neglected, if any- 
thing has to be slighted. It will not pay to 
try to makealiving from bee-keeping ina 
poet locality, unless the bee-keeper owns a 
arm, and will grow honey-producing plants; 
nor will it be profitable to locate with bees 
where there are too many er bee-men. 
The first year that I kept bees, it paid me 
better than anything I ever did. I madea 
business of it, and cared for my bees prop- 
— | ; but since then IL have had other duties, 
and have neglected the bees, in consequence 


| ot which they have not paid so well. It 
pays to give the need attention to the bees, 
and to have the honey in straight combs 
and clean sections. 

A colony of golden Italian bees that was 
close to our kitchen door, swarmed three 
times one summer, and in about 90 days all 
the bees of the colony were black. They 
must have stolen an egg from which to rear 
a queen, or a queen went into the hive from 
another colony. 

My 58 colonies are wintering very nicely, 
and are in good condition, having been 
packed well last fall. I think that if blanks 
were furnished assessors, it would be but 
little trouble to secure correct statistics of 
bees, honey and wax. 


Bees Wintering Finely.—W. F. 
Roe, Canton, N. Y., on March 10, 1888, says: 


Bees seem to be wintering finely in the 
cellar, but very poorly on the summer 
stands, where they are not well packed. 
My 132 colonies are mostly in the cellar, and 
are all right now. 








——_—_- 





First Flight since November.— 
H. M. Seeley, Harford, Pa., on March 12, 
1888, says : 

Bees appear to be wintering well. They 
had a fine flight on Feb. 23 and 24, and from 
my 7 colonies there was not more than one- 
halfatea-cupful of dead bees. It was the 
first flight since the last of November. 





~ 


Putting Bees Out for a Flight. 
—B. T. Pierce, Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
March 14, 1888, says : 


1 commenced in the spring of 1887 with 26 
colonies of bees, increased them to 50 colo- 
nies, and secured 800 pounds of honey in 
one-pound sections, although the drouth 
caused a poor honey crop. I commenced 
the winter with 51 colonies, and have lost 
two ; 18 colonies are in the cellar, and the 
rest are packed on the summer stands. 
Ought those in the cellar to be put out fora 
flight, before it is warm enough to leave 
them out ? 


[No ; not unless they are diseased.—Ep. ] 





-_-— —- + 





Early Spring Expected.—B. A. 
Manley, Milo, lowa, on March 12, 1888, says: 


Bees seem to be wintering fairly well 
here. I hear of some bees being in a starv- 
ing condition, but where ag were properly 
eared for in the fall, they bid fair to winter 
all right. I put 15 colonies into winter 
quarters, 2 of them being weak, but the 
balance were strong colonies. I have full 
faith in their being ready for work when 
spring opens. The prospect for an early 
spring is good. 


_——-_e.- 


Apicultural Statistics — Bees 
Starved.—J. M. Young, Rock Bluffs, 
Nebr., on March 15, 1888, writes : 


Prof. A. J. Cook’s letter on the statistic 
question was read with interest. The plan 
suggested by that committee is certainly a 
good one, but then, the method suggested 
on page 131, of obtaining them by the asses- 
sors, is the only sure plan,if it can be 
adopted. 

For the Jast four years we have spent con- 
siderable time and money on this very ques- 
tion, and up to this date we only obtained 
something over 250 names in the State of 
Nebraska ; some of these names are quite 
old, and perhaps they do not keep bees now 
atall. Inagreat many instances we have 








sent out pene cards, and in return we sel- 
dom get full reports, and in many cases no 
answer atall. About all we get on them is 
the bee-keeper’s address, and sometimes the 
number of colonies that is kept. 

We came to the conclusion long ago, that 
if a correct statistics of bee-keeping would 
be had, no other method was more sure 
than that of obtaining through the assessors, 
the same as other farm products are ob- 
tained. 

Bees throughout this county are winter- 
ing poorly, and also throughout other por- 
tions of the State. Starvation is the main 
cause. Perhaps nearly one-half of the bees 
will die from that cause. 


—— -_-—_——_-+ + — 


Bees had a Genuine Flight.— 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich., on March 
19, 1888, says: 


Tally one more forchaff hives. This has 
been the first spring day, and the first day 
that the bees have had a genuine flight 
since last November. They pounced out 
of the hives as though they were swarming, 
and the air was literally black with them. 
It is certainly a sight to see 85 colonies vir- 
tually swarming at the same time. I have 
not had a single loss so far. The tempera- 
ture is 60°, 





Experience of Two Seasons.— 
Milo George, Bowling Green, O., on March 
19, 1888, says : 


So far as I know, bees in this part of Ohio 
have wintered well. I started in the spring 
of 1886 with 17 colonies, on Gallup frames, 
which I transferred to American frames, 
and increased them to 34 colonies. I ob- 
tained about 1,000 pounds of extracted 
opel and 75 pounds of comb honey. 1 put 
33 colonies into winter quarters, lost 4, and 
had 29 colonies in the spring of 1887. Last 
season was a very poor one, but I increased 
my 7 to 53 colonies, doubled it back to 
39 colonies, and got about 20 pounds of 
comb honey, and 75 pounds of extracted 
honey. On Feb. 16 I examined my bees. 
and found some with 3 frames of brood. | 
have lost 5 colonies so far. My bees are in 
double-walled chaff hives. 


———_—_——__ + << = 


An Old-Fashioned Hee-Hive.— 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y., on Feb. 
27, 1888, writes : 


In buying bees a few years ago I came in 
possession of a hive that was something of 
a curiosity to me, and bee-keepers who 
have seen it, said that they had never seen 
anything like it. The party of whom I 
bought the bees, said that he started bee- 
keeping with the same colony of bees 40 
years before ; or, in other words, that it was 
the same colony of bees, without intermis- 
sion, that he started with 40 years before. I 
had no reasou to doubt him, and the hive 
was so rotten that 1 had to handle it with 
great care. It wasin the shape of acone 
the brood-chamber being in the centre, and 
the surplus boxes three tiers, the upper ones 
projecting over the lower ones, and having 
the entrances in the bottom part that hung 
over the lower ones. 





~ _ ee 


Packing Bees for Winter.—Alien 
Bartow, of Milan, O., writes : 


What is there in packing bees for win- 
ter? Some say, “Invariably nothing.” 
This is true where they are improperly 
yacked in any one respect. Because bees 
— suffered and died when they have 
been poorly packed, is no reason that pro- 
tection by proper packing is not beneficial. 

What is the best protection suited to the 
climate in which bees are kept, according 
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to the severity of the winter, as winters 
vary inthesame places? We must study 
conditions of cold and heat, and see their 
effect on the bees, as regards their comfort 
and health. Beesin a state of nature are 
healthy. Are they ever afflicted with foul 
brood, or such other diseases? I say no. 
Man’s manipulation has given these dis- 
eases to the faithful little workers. 

l agree with Mr. Buchanan in most of his 
conclusions in the usual way of packing, 
but let us vary that packing just a little, and 
see whata difference it makes. Have the 
front or entrance side of a hive with a single 
wall, and it allows the hive to warm up, 
and the bees take flight whenever they 
would be benefited by a flight. 

I agree with allthat Mr. B. says of the 
ten-frame hive, and its condition. I would 
have the outside case as tight and dry as the 
hive inside, with the bare hive in front, and 
the hive 2 feet from the ground. This 
method keeps the bees from flying at every 
little warm spell that would take bees in 
single walled hives of % of an inch, out to 
perish. 

I believe, as does Mr. Buchanan, about 
ventilation. Any top ventilation is always 
attended with injury to the bees; while 
lower ventilation is natural, beneficial and 
healthful. 


- ~—eer + a 


Fighting their Own Interests.— 
J. A. Rickenbacher, Gahanna, O., on March 
20, 1888, writes : 


Bees have wintered pretty well around 
here. They had an occasional flight during 
the winter, which was to their advantage. 
I think the councilmen and Mayor of that 
place where Z. A. Clark lives, are fighting 
against their own welfare. 


<< —- 





Diseased Colonies.—J. H. Blanch- 
ard, Boise City, Idaho, on March 9, says : 


Bees in this locality are not doing very 
well. I have lost2 colonies since March 1, 
from what I think must be diarrhea. My 
bees were put into winter quarters in a very 
strong condition, with plenty of bees, honey 
and pollen; and through all the cold 
weather, the mercury ranging 28° below 
zero, they were still strong. 1 cannot un- 
derstand why they should die as soon as 
warm weather comes. When they took 
their first spring flight, they deubed their 
hives with a dirty excrement, which I 
washed off, and thought nothing of it; but 
they have done the same thing repeatedly 
ever since. ‘Can any one explain this, and 
give mea remedy for it? tt seems a little 
strange to me, that they should continue in 
this way in warm weather. 


——__—- + —~ <a ee 


Fertilization of Queens.—John 
Andrews, Patten’s Mills, N. Y., on March 
12, 1888, writes : 


I will answer questions 5 and 6 published 
on page 120 as follows: In rearing queens 
from an imported Carniolan queen, I had a 
young queen with a deformed wing, and 
could not fly ; but I wished to save her, as I 
was shortof queens. I put her with a small 
colony of bees about the middle of October, 
and kept drones with her until she was put 
into the bee-cellar about Nov. 20. Being 
anxious about her on account of the ques- 
tion of fertilization in confinement, I 
watched her very closely. She did not lay an 
egg before she was put into winter quarters ; 
her wing had begun to spread outa little, 
but she had never flown an inch. 

The next day after 1 took her from the 
cellar (about April 20), 1 examined her, and 
she had two good wings, and two frames of 
brood, larve and eggs, with hatching bees. 
She met an Italian drone, and her bees 
through June and July were the most evenly 
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marked (two-banded) that I ever noticed. 
She did not bring her colony up so as to 
produce any surplus. 

The colony being very gentle and hand- 
some, I exhibited them to visitors every few 
days. In August I discovered that her bees 
were changing, and I could see no other 
cause for it, except that she had been out 
and met another drone; her bees turned 
nearly back to Carniolans, and what were 
once my beautiful bees, passed off like the 
morning dew, and were exhibited no more. 

Did that queen meet the drone in the 
hive ? Did she meet the drone the second 
timein July or August? My answer is, 
that she did these two things. 

Another Carniolan queen, hatched about 
the same time and in the same lot, had as 
industrious a colony as 1 ever had ; but she 
became fertile, and her bees hatched before 
being put into winter quarters. 


— -_->- 





Granulated Honey in Combs.— 


Mary A. Goodale, Clear Creek, Ind., on 
March 15, 1888, asks: 


How shall J proceed to empty brood- 
combs of granulated honey? I winter the 
bees on the summer stands, packed inside 
and outside. The stores are natural, gath- 
ered from aster and golden-rod. On exami- 
nation | found that mostof the unsealed 
honey is granulated; the bees are taking 
out some of it, but there is so much that I 
fear they will not remove allof it. Bees 
are in good condition, and are breeding. 


[If the bees do not remove it all, and you 
do not need these frames of candied honey 
for spring feeding, you might melt them up, 
the wax would congeal atthe top of the 
liquid honey, and both would thus become 
marketable.—Eb. | 


- <<? - t— 


Storing Surplus Honey. —F. 
Schmitt, Yazoo City, Miss., on March 19, 
1888, writes : 

Last fall I had 240 colonies of bees, and I 
lost 40 of them during the winter. They 
commenced storing honey in the surplus de- 


partment on March 17, from fruit-bloom, 
red-bud and maple. 


ee 





Wintering Bees in Sectional 
Hives.—Lighty & Zeigler, Mulberry, Pa., 
on March 16, 1888, write: 


We find none of the faults with the Hed- 
don hive that Dr. Tinker mentions in his 
essay on page 86. Our bees wintered just 
as wellin the one section of that hive as in 
the extensive chaff hives. We winter our 
bees on the summer stands. In 1887 we ob- 
tained no comb honey from the colonies in 
chaff hives, while from the sectional hives 
we gota few hundred pounds. The season 
was very poor here. Our bees are equal 
now in building up. 


<2  ——_________ 


Moving Bees trom the Cellar, 
ete.—A. Pinkerton, Marshalltown, Lowa, 
on March 13, 1888, writes : 


The place where I have always kept my 
bees when on the summer stands is near 
the street, the first row of hives being with- 
in a few feet of it, and the last row 180 feet. 
I wish to move the front ones back when I 
put them out of the cellar. 1. Will it do to 
put those that have been in front, in the 
rear, or had I better move them all back, 
and keep the same in front that were there 
last fall? 2. Will Alsike clover do well on 
black, sandy soil, on a hillside, if sowed 
with oats ? 

Perhaps some would like to know how to 
keep bees from coming out of the hive 





when carrying them in and out of the cellar. 
I take 3 or 4 linen towels, wet them in cold 
water, and place them in the entrance of 
the hives, so as to close the entrance ; then 
after carrying the hive where I want it, I 
take the towel away, and not a bee will 
stick to the cloth. I learned this of Mrs. 
Dr. Lewis a few years ago, and lI find ita 
great advantage if the bees are a little cross. 

[1. Some pay no attention as to how the 
hives were placed in the previous season, 
when putting the bees out of the cellar in 
the spring, allowing them then to re-mark 
their locations. If it was thought more de- 
sirable to have the hives standin the same 
relative position, we should advise moving 
them all back to the required distance. 

2. Yes; but it would be better to mix 
“ Alsike” with timothy or red clover, or 
with both.—Ep.] 





Reversible Bottom-Boards. — 
James M. Goodrich, South Frankfort,Mich., 
on March 10, 1888, writes : 


On page 170 of the BEE JouRNAL for last 
hen I described my reversible bottom- 
yoard forthe Simplicity hive thus: The 
board is 3 inches longer than the hive; 
there is arim.on three sides of it, 94 of an 
inch wider than the bottom-boards are 
thick, and the same thickness as the body 
of the hive. The boards reach across the 
hive, and are the same length as the hive is 
wide on the inside, and “are halved or 
matched, the rim being nailed to the board, 
so that it projects *¢ of an inch on each side 
of the board nailed to the hive, which rests 
on the rim, and this leaves a fly-hole %¢ of 
an inch in front, the width ‘of the hive, and 
the entrance-blocks are held as firmly as in 
the portico hive, and the bottom-board is 
the same either side up. 

I have now changed the bottom-board by 
having the rim wide enough to make the fly- 
hole *g of an inch on one side, and %4 on the 
other. This is a great improvement, as 
one can change to the larger fiy-hole by 
simply reversing, in hot weather or when 
hiving swarms, and canchange back to % 
by simply turning it back. 





—_—_ 


Proper Temperature of a Bee- 
Cellar.—Geo. H. Potter, Ionia, Lowa, on 
Feb. 27, 1888, writes : 


I have for a long time had a question that 
I wished answered, and it is this: 

I usually have in a bee-cellar from 80 to 
100 colonies of bees, in single-wall hives, 
with honey-boards down tight, and the only 
ventilation is the entrance, which is 3xi4 
inches. They are tiered five high. What 
should the general temperature be for bees 
put in such a cellar? I use a frame 8'< 
inches deep by 18 inches long, and have 
been quite successful in wintering; but I 
find that when the cellar is kept up to 45°, 
the bees get uneasy. I regulate the tem- 
perature by a large-sized oil-stove in the 
vegetable part of the cellar. Ihave come to 
the conclusion that perhaps those bee-keep- 
ers who recommend 45° to 50°, remove the 
honey-boards and spread over quilts, and 
raise up or remove the bottom-boards. 

I have kept bees more or less for the past 
thirty years, and I just begin to find that I 
know but very little about the business. 
The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the first 
paper read upon the arrival of the mail, 
and, allowing me to judge, is the best bee- 
paper published. 


[That temperature at which the bees are 
the most quiet is best. In your case, we 
would try it ata lower degree, and regulate 
accordingly.—ED. | 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business THotices. 


——~S 





If Wou Live near vone post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BeE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave ho BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 


per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Why Advertise in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL? Here are some good 
reasons : 

1. Because it has a large and influential 
circulation in every State and Territory, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 

2. Because it is well-printed, and an ad- 
vertisement in it appears neat and attrac- 
tive, and invites a reading. 

3. Because it reaches just the class of 
persons desired—professional men, lawyers, 
doctors,and the best of the rural population. 
4. The rates are low as possible, and the 
returns from advertisements are satisfac- 
tory. 

Itis Extravagant Economy not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
ete., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. ‘They should be ordered 
very soon. We are promised an early 
spring, and a good honey crop. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Look Over last year’s numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and if any are missing, 
send for them at once,as we have but few 
left now, and they are daily becoming less. 
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CLUBBING LIsT. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club 
00. 


The American Bee Journal ....... l 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 1 50 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ........... = ae 
Canadian Bee Journal.........200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers... .... 5 65 5 00 
and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 17 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..160.... 15 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...300.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture..2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide . >t BOcoed Dae 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book.......1 50.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean.......... BOe.cce 2 Oe 
lowa Homestead . ; ..200 190 
How to Propagate Fruit......150.... 126 
1 os 


History of National Society 150... 
> —_e-- 

CONVENTION NOTICES. 
t?” The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at North Manchester, Ind.,on April 10, 

1888. F. 8. COMSTOCK, See. 
ct?” The next meeting of the N. W. Uls. and 8. W. 
Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Rock- 

I 


ton, Ills., May 22, 1888. )». A. FULLER, Sec. 


tt?” The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 





A Pocket Dictionary will be pre- 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Wucea Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
|SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 5u cents, postpaid. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 


| and the ** Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40; or with “‘Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the ‘ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the “ Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
| Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labelé..........00. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 e.. oceuea se 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 





page of this paper. 


= Sengies mailed free, upon application. 





tion will hold ita spring meeting on Saturday, April 
21, 1888, at Richmond, Ind. M. G. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


t#” The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 1888, at 
Burlington, lowa, JOHN NAUO, Sec. 


tt?” The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of Wes- 
tern lowa, will hold their annual meeting at Menlo, 
lowa, on Saturday, April 14, 1888, at 10 a.m. 
H. D. LENOCKER, Sec. 


tt?” The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 

will hold its spring meeting on May &, 1888, at Cort- 
land, N. Y.,atl0a.m. All bee- ~ sepers are Invited. 
. H. BEACH, Sec. 


ts?” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will meet at the Court House in Eldora, lowa, 
on the second Saturday in each month, at noon 
(12 o'clock), until further notice. 
J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 
Ge The next reguiar meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at New Milford, Pa., on Saturday, 
May 5, 1888. H. M. SEELry, Sec. 


[?” The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Marshalltown, 
lowa, on Saturday, April 21, 1888, at 10:30a.m. The 
subject for discussion is,‘ Spring and summer man- 
agement of bees.” A general invitation is extended. 
A good meeting is expected. J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


tt?” The 18th semi-annual session of the Central 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Pioneer Koom at the State Capitol, on Saturday, 
April 21,1888 Prof. A. J. Cook will give an address. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all, as it will be 
a very interesting meeting. W. A. BARNES, Sec. 


t? The tenth annua! meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the bee- 
yards of Vice-President W. R. Graham, in Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 2 and 3, 1888. A 
leading feature of the convention wil! be criticisms 
upon subjects that have been mentioned in the bee- 
papers. A good time is expected, so let all Texas 
and Arkansas bee-keepers attend. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all bee-keepers wherescever 
dispersed. Remember, no hotel bills to pay at our 
conventions |! B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 





New Subscribers can obtain the full 


numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO, 
HONE Y.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one- 
b. sections, to 14@15¢e. for of color and condition; 


2-lbs., 14@15¢e. Dark is slow of sale at almost any 
price. Extracted, 7@%c., with good supply. Light 
demand. 
ESW AX,—22@23c. R. A. BURNETT, 
Mar, 22. 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW_ YORE 


HONEY. —We uote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
14@15c.; fancy 2-ibs.,12c. Lower grades 1@2c. per 
Ib. less. Buckwheat ‘t-Ibs., oe: hg Ibs., 9@944c. 
Extracted, white. 7@7c.; dark, 544@¢6 


Mar. 19. F.G. STROUMEY EM & CO. 122 Water Bt. 
CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white clover 1-lbs., 
16@17c.; 2-Ibs., 15@16c. Dark is slow sale at almost 
on Pew @., uxttne ted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 


Mar. 13. “. 'Y. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 4@0c. per Ib., 
for which demand is good. Comb honey, 14@17c.— 
Supply large and demand slow. 
BEES W AX.—Demanda is gooe— 20@22c. per Ib. for 
004 to choice yellow, on arriv 
ar. 11.C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 14@17c.; the same in 2-lbs., 12@14c.; buck- 
wheat 1-!bs., 10@1 1c.; 2-lbs.,9@10ce. White extracted 
8@ec.; dark, 54@6c. a dull; prices declining. 

BERSWAX.—22@2: 

McCAUL r4 “HILDRETH BROB., 
Mar. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 17@18c.: 
2-Ibs., 15@16c.; 3-lbs., 14c. Dark and broken not quo- 
table. Extracted, white in kegs and -barrels, 8‘ to 
Xc.; in tin and pails, 946@10c.; dark, }¢-barrels and 


kegs, 5@7c. Market slow. 

SE ES W AX.—22@25c. 

Mar. 10. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. sections, 17@19c.; 2-lb. 
sections, 15@17c. Extracted, 7@10c. 

BEESW AX.—20@23¢ 

Mar. 1 J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-lb. sections, 
17@18c.; dark 2-lbs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts., dark i-lbs., 15@16c. White extracted, 7@&c.; 
dark. 5@6c. Demand is slow. White extracted is 
firm when in 60-1b. tin ar 

BEERSBW AX.—21 to 2 
Feb. 29, HAMBLIN % BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@16c. Extracted, 8@9c. The market 
is not von brisk and sales are slow. 

AX.—25 ota. per ib. 
Feb. oo BLAKE & IPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
BAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 15@18c.; 
amber, 13@16c. xtracted, white liquid, 7@7}<c.; 
amber and candied, Sie. Market quiet. 

BEHS W AX.—20@24c. 

Feb. 18. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—Best white in i-pound sections, 16@17c. 
mapransen. 9@10c. for light colored. Market weaker 
and ee only fair. 

nein 
a. 14, H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., glassed. 15¢.; un- 

lassed, 16c.; white 2-lbs., glassed, 16¢., ; lassed 2- 

8.,17¢c. California white 2-Ibs., 17¢. balifo ornia ex- 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are larger. 

BEESWAX.—No. 1, 20c.; . 18¢. 
Feb. 9. CLEMONS GLOON & GO. cor 4th &Walnut. 





Advertisements. 


el ee ee eel ie hel ae tel ae el el a le ee ee el a ee 
ES § for Hatching, em per 13. 
_— ome and 


90 to 9344 W. C. COFF 
18A4t 


Now is Your Time! Don’t Wait ! 


No. 1 POPLAR SECTIONS, 


— 1,000. Special rates on 5,000 or 

ore Sam les free, and Price-List of 

BEES HIVES, FRAMBS.CRATES, FOUNDATION, 
PERS, S,&0. I can as youl 


Address 
ISAtt 


From Prize 
Mb Ary andott Fowls, scoring 
AN, Pewamo, Mich. 





PP, LANGDON, 
EAST CONSTABLE. Franklin Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





}-$000's SSARSAPARILLA 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a carefully prepared extract 
of the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 





barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach. C. 1. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 
$5.00 Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, 


13A2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LOOK HERE! 


OR Sale Cheap—Bee-Hives. Shipping - Crates 
and Srood-Frames; Comb Foun Jation, Planer- 
Sawed V-Grooved econ as octalty. 
free. 
iZAtf 





Price-List 


de KI Co., 
Rodhaibal. Salk. Co.. Mich. 





Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


Friend, See Here! 


E have a good stock of Apiarian Supplies 

on hand, and we should like to quote you 

rices on Cary-Langstroth and Standard 

ngstroth Hives, Frames, Sections, 
Foundation, etc. 





BEES. 
FULL 
COLONIES. 


QUEEN 





Our Goods are well made, of good stock, 
and prices—well, just send us a list of what 
you want, and see for yourself. 

Address, R. STRATTON & SON, 
13A4t HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED, 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 aa per 

ound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 

o avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
bes always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St.. - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








SUPPLIES, wr.si2.. 

° AND 

BEE Wholesale. 
The Largest sot IR Power Shops 


in the West; exclusively used to make Every- 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at Lowest Prices. Italian 
Bees, Queens, 12 styles of Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Bee- Feeders, 
Comb Foundation, and everythi used by 
Bee-Keepers always on band. My Illustrated 
Catalogue FR « Kretchmer, 
13A2t 16Etf Coburg, lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. C. SAYLES, 


ANUFACTURER of and Dealer in 
Apiarian Supplies. Also Pure Bred 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES, 


G2 Catalogue free. Send name and address. 
13Atf Hartford, Wisconsin. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in ~ XA. column. 














BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


15,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
7,000 Seld Since May, 1888. 


ORE than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The 
whole work has been thoroughly revised, and con- 
tains the very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is 
certainly the fullest and most scientific work that 
treats of Bees, in the World. Price, by mail, $1.85. 
¢@” Liberal discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCI NNATI, oO. 
P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


I he published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
anoum. It contains the very best practica! 

information for the a won 8 it is edited by 

Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.R.M.S8., ete., and 

ptiehes by John Huckle, King’s Langley, 
erts, England 











J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS ” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


W Bite farnieh bas! the coming season, ONE 
CE ONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
wr Write oy prices. 

Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1888, 





@ Thos.G. Newman &Son, of Chicago, sel! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The American Apiculturist. 


—SAMPLE COPIES FREE !— 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
47Atf WENHAM, Essex Co. MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


OR SALE at $6.00 per bushel. With 2 
bushels of seed, sack is free; for less than 
2 bushels, sack is 25 cents extra. On board 
the cars at Mauston. Address, 
J. TT. SMiITSa, 
12A2t MAUSTON, Juneau Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The I X L Extractor 


_ them all for Quality, Efficiency and 
Price. Place your Orders early, an —~ 
avoid delays, giving size of frame to be used 


w. Cc. R. KEMP, 
13A2t ORLEANS, Orange Co., IND. 


BEES AND QUEENS READY TO SHIP, 


yam am ong if you are in need of Bees and 

Queens, I can accommodate you at the 
following low prices : One Colony of Italian 
Bees, on 8 Sim Netty frames, in light shipping- 
boxes, $6.50; 5 Colonies, $30. One Un 
Queen, _ 25; 3 i= he 6 18 for i One 
Italian Bees, "$1.25 bs., $3; 6 lbs. $5.40; 0S 
lbs. $8.50. Prices to th. bent on on a Postal 
Card. Address, W. 8. CAUT 

13D4t PLEASANT HILL, 8. ©, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERSY’ 


REVIEW, 


OR FEBRUARY, is now out. (It has 
been delayed by the serious illness of its 
editor). The special topic of this issue is 
“ TEMPERATURE” as applied to bee-reposi- 
tories. So much information on this topic has 
probably never before been gathered into so 
smallaspace. The treatment is exhaustive, 
and it would seem that nothing more need be 
said on the subject. 

Among the contributors to this Number are 
such men as R. L. Taylor, James Heddon, H. 
R. Boardman, F. Boomhower, T. F. Bingham, 
J. A. Buchanan and C. C. Miller. 

Several pages are devoted to editorials upon 
a variety of live topics. There are also choice 
extracts from the writings of Prof. Cook, C. 
W. Dayton, C. C. Miller, and others. 

A list of contents will not be published, as 
a copy will cheerfully be sent to all who ask 
forit. Priceof the REVIEW, 50 cts. a year. 


The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 
Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
11Atf FLINT, MICHIGAN, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


ND OTHERS should write to me for 
SPECIAL PRICES on BEE - SUPPLIES 
for this fall and winter. 
ee A heavy Discount allowed. 


Address, A. F.. STAUTFT}TER, 
44Dtf STERLING, ILLINOIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Bright Italian Queens. 


HAVE 50 Select Tested QUEENS of last 

os rearing, that I will sell in April at 
$3.00 each; in May, $2.50; in June, $2.00; and 
from July 1 to Nov. 1, $1.50. 

QUEENS, warranted purely mated, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00. They are bred from the best of 
mothers and are superior to the common run 
of Queens sold ata lower price without any 
guaranty as to purity. I do not pretend to 
rear Queens under the Swarming Impulse. I 
believe with those who answer Queries in this 
JOURNAL—that it is a humbug. When it is 
necessary to stimulate to get good Cells, I do 
80, and that is all there is in it. 

= Have your orders booked ahead, and 
send for the Queens when you want them. I 
will commence shipping Warranted Queens 
as early in May as possible. I guarantee safe 
arrival. Address, J. T. WILSON, 
11D4t NICHOLASVILLE, Jessamine Co., KY. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 
BEES & QUEENS. Send 
for free catalogue. Address 
NK A. EATON, 
7Dtf BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 
O'VF the Bouna Snd Nucleus.’ Send for Price-List 


Address, HM. G. FRAME, 
t North Manchester, Ind. 


dentition the American Bee yournal. 
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Warranted Seed. 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower. Raising a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 
















farms. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 





can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 


COMFORTABLY. and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


-11A13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








(P” * your SUPPLIES for 1888 


Hive and T-Surer. They are perfection ! 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


4You Buy 


SEND for my 32-page Illustrated Catalogue 
WwW deecribing my New REVERSIBLE-FRAME 


9Atf E. 8, ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 





In 25-Pound Boxes. 


Bargain to all whocan use that quantity. 


at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


E CAN now furnish the Van Deusen 
ExTRA-THIN Fiat-Bottom FOUNDATION 

ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 164x28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 
G@ The above is a special offer, and is a 


All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filled 


923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I have founded 
my business on 
the belief that 


table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
forevery son and daughter of Adam. It is 
liberally illustrated with engravings made direct! 
from photographs of vegetables grown on my see 
Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 


will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
my other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
valuable vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SECTION PRESS. 






PATENTED JULY i2 ‘eer 


WE are now prepared to furnish Wakeman 

& Crocker’s Machine for putting to- 
gether One-Piece Sections—at wholesale 
and retail. Price, $2.50, by express. By the 
dozen, rate given upon application. 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THAT CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE 


S Nowhere compared with Eden’s Pat- 
ent Comb Foundation Fastener. It 
will fasten foundation of any size or shape 
from ‘4-inch to full sheets, in 1,2 or 4 piece 
Sections, either before or after they are put 

together, at the rate of 600 to 800 per hour. 
For neatness and strength it cannot be 
excelled. Nota particle of foundation wasted. 
No melted mixture used. Can be adjusted to 
different sized Sections, will work in any tem- 
perature, and will lasta lifetime. When you 
order, send sample Section. ’ 

Price, Single Machine................ $5.00 

- Combined “* seegeneenasescee Glew 

Address, ED. 8. EDEN, 
8ST. CHARLES, MICH., U. 8., 

12A12t and Woodstock, Ont., Can. 


; SEED Potatoes. beauty of 
Hebron; a few Kar'v Ohio: 60 
ets. a peck; St SO per bush. 
H.W. McBride, Biuir, Neb, 


11A4t 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


W=. are selling 100 All-Wood Langs- 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
Don't order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
WM. H. BRIGHT, 
10Atf MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















Methods. Address, 
J. M. SHUCK, 





1 


Al 
"Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success, 


OW I Produce Comb Honey. TEN 
years’ Experience. First Thousand sold 
in four months. By mail, 5 cts. each; $3.00 
per 100. My illustrated Price-List of Supplies 
for the Apiary, Bees, Queens, etc., Free. 
GEO, E. HILTON, 
51Atf FREMONT, MICH, 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
G@™ May also be obtained at this office. gg 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 








HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


AMPHLET full of new and improved 
methods ; Price, 5 one-cent —~ * You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, es by 
the Ib., and Supplies. OLIVER FOSTER, 
13At t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





G. B. LEWIS & C0. 


best Frames, etc., etc. 
We sell them at the Lowest Prices.— 
rite for free Lllustrated Catalogue. 
Go. B. LEwis é& Co., 
37Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 





Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retai! See advertisement in another colump 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


make the best Bee - Hives, the best 
Sections, the best Shipping - Crates, the 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SUPPLIES for BEE-KEEPERS 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
HONEY and BEESWAX, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 
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W. T. FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURES A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


re unsurpassed for Quality and 
vg eA Workmanship. Ali Hives 
take the SIMPLICITY FRAME. A specialty is 
made of every style of Simplicity Hive. The 
* FALCON” Chaff Hive with movable upper 
story continues in popularny, as is evidenced 
by greatly increased sales. The CHAUTAUQUA 
HI E with dead air spaces in piace of Chaff 
has been endorsed by practical bee-keepers as 
a superior one for Winter and summer 
management. It is light, simple in con- 
struction and cheap. Also manufacturer of 


‘““PALCON”’ BRAND FOUNDATION. 
ge Send for Illustrated Price-List for 1888, FREE. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Nearly SO Tons 


DADANTS FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 
ge It is kept for sale by MESSRS. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, LIL, 
©. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 
JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 
F. L. DOUGHERTY, Indianapolis, Ind., 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Waukesha, Wis., 
CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, Lil., 
E. 5S. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Lll., 
BE. KRETCHMER, Corarg, Lowa. 
M. J. DICKASON, Hiawatha, Kans. 
ED. R. NEWCOMB, Pieasant Valley, N. Y. 
J. W. PORTER, Charlottesville, Va. 
J. B. & SON, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
Dr. G. L. TINKER, New Feilndeenia, oO. 
D. A. FULLER, Cherry Valley, Ills. 
JOS. NYSEWANDER, DesMoines, Iowa. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
PAUL L. TAN eon —y — ae 
.J. MILLER & CO., Nappan ° 
} MATTOON, and W.J.STRATTON, Atwater. 0. 
Goodell & Woodworth M’f’g Co., Rock Falls, Ills. 
J. A. ROBERTS, Edgar, Nebr. 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
GEORGB E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. : 
J.M.CLARK & CO., 1409 15th 8t., Denver, Colo. 


and numerous other Dealers. 


Write us for Free Samples, and Price List 
of Bee Supplies. We guarantee Every Inch 
of our Comb Foundation Equal to Sample 
im every respect. Every one who buys it, 

pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Jones’ Frame Pliers. 
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R taking frames out of hives, or 


moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It has a long claw for loos- 


ening frames,and a hook which maybe used 
for carrying other frames besides the one 
held by the Pliers. Price, 40 cents., by mail. 
By express, 30 cents. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


-KEEPERS’ Sup lies, eens, Nuclei, 
B F German Carp, Smal Fruit Plants, &c. Send 
14 





for Catalogue.-E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Lil. 





Aly 





Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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1Ssss. 


NEW HIVE 
CIRCULAR 


IN OW READY, 


ADDRESS, 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
@@ None mailed unless ordered. 


A NEW ENGINE. 


(ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED! 





N2 high-priced Engineers are required 


Any person can manage it. 
push, or dead center. ‘riction almost en- 
tirely overcome. It is the most compact 
Engine ever invented. It is perfectly 

overned, We also warrant it to attain a 

~ gd speed and develop more power 
with less fuel than any Engine in use. 

Manufactured at the Cedar Rapids High 
Speed Engine Works, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


= Send fora Circular. Address, 


HENRY RICKEL, Pres., 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


No angular 
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PATENTED YULY 12 1887 


A MACHINE for em together 1-piece 
SECTIONS. It will pay for itself in one 
day’s use. No bee-keeper can afford to be 
without one. Price, $2.50. Send to your 
Supply Dealer, or to 
WAKEMAN & CROCKER,” 
LOCKPORT, Niagara Co., N."Y. 
&@ Correspondence with SupPpLY DEALERS 
Solicited. 5A26t 









The Original eggue 
BINGHAM >s 


Bee Smoker 


EK. J. SMITH. 
F. M. TAINTOR. 
right time, g 


at the 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Just 


—Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 


BORODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—All summer lon: 
want lots of smoke 


it has been “ which and t’other” with me and th 


ELM GROVE, Mass.—Have one I have used six 
Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at last I 


seasons—good yet. 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers 


yet—used 6 years. 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 





Patented May 20, 1879. 


Beran SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 


poeasuse and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide patolé) ..3% inch. .$200 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 oa 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 > «be 
Pe EIN ss occdhsrtcocewaes< S we ee 
Little Wondersmoker.......... a Soe 
— & Hetherington Honey Knife, 

a SRR erae sipete socesae 3B 

TO SELL A for dozen or half- 


GAIN, app! 
dozen rates. Address, stars 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
SAtf ABRONIA, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Send 75 Cents ia.07, xe", Book = 04 

Year among the Bees;” 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
R. Cc. C. MILLER, 
20Atf 


MARENGO, ILLS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








I ARISE to say to 

the readers of the 

BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1888, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 





Five Colonies..... 30 00 
Ten Colonies..... 50 00 
l untested Queen 100 
3 7 Queens 200 
1 “i Queen 
reared by natural 
swarming ........ 150 
ER cecsanesect 800 
1 tested Queen 200 
5 ueens. 400 
1 tested Queen, reared by natural swarming 300 
8 Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 600 
Tested Queens, 1887 rearing, each ............. 00 
Extra, selected for breeding, two years old... 1000 


lalso have at Arcade, N. Y., 200 Colonies, etrong 
and healthy, of the Heddon noted strain of Brown 
German and Hybrid Bees, on Baldwin frames, which 
I will sell, free on board the cars,9 combs each, in 
shipping-boxes, safe arrival guaranteed, during the 
month of May, as follows: 1 to 10 Colonies, at $5.00 
each ; 10 to 50, at $4.75 each ; 50 to 200, at $4.50 each. 
If they are preferred in hives, add $1 each for hive. 

&@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Bees, and each class of Queens. 

Address, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


8Atf BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 











